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M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xxvi., 488, price 6s. 

Historia Anglorum Martyrum maxime Octodecim Cartusianorum, sub Rege 
Henrico Octavo interemptorum a V. P. Domno Mauritio Chauncey Cartusiz Londiniensis 
professo conscripta, ad exemplar prime editionis Moguntiace anno 1550 excuse, a 
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Apostles proved from the Fathers, History, and Chronology, and illustrated by arguments 
from other sources. By the Rev. T. Livius, C.SS.R., M.A., Oriel College, Oxford. 
Dedicated to his Eminence CARDINAL NEWMAN. Demy 8vo, cloth, 600 pp. Price 12s. 
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arrangement and correct and lucid diction, this essay, by an English Catholic scholar, is not 
unworthy of Cardinal Newman, to whom it is dedicated.” — Zhe Sun. 

Bishop Ullathorne’s Works. A popular edition of Bishop ULLATHORNE’s 
three great works :. Zhe Groundwork of the Christian Virtues, The Endowments of Man, 
and Christian Patience: the Strength and Discipline of the Soul. Price 7s. each, or 21s, the 
set of three volumes. 

A Menology of England and Wales: or, Brief Memorials of the British and 
English Saints, arranged according to the Calendar. Together with the Martyrs of the 
16th and 17th centuries. Compiled by order of the Cardinal Archbishop and the Bishops 
of the Province of Westminster, by the Rev. RICHARD M. STANTON, Priest of the 
Oratory. 14s. 

** As a work of reference it is invaluable. It contains admirable daily reading for us all, 
securing the revival of the memory of our glorious Saints.” —7he Month. 


The Life of St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland. By the Rev. W. B. Morris, of 
the Oratory. A new, revised, and greatly enlarged edition. Cloth, 5s. 
Is one Religion as good as another? By the Rev. J. M‘Laucuiiy. Tenth 
thousand. Cloth, 2s.; Paper, Is. 
‘* We would recommend Father M‘Laughlin’s excellent little book to honest minds outside the 
Catholic Church, and also to Catholics themselves.” —Dudlin Review. 
‘* It will be most useful to preachers and others who have to handle popular errors of the day.” 
—Month. 








Immediately. 

The Practice of Humility. A Treatise composed by the Hoty FatHeR Pope 
Leo XIII. (Joacutm Pecct). Translated from the Italian (with the special permission 
of His Holiness) by Dom JosErH JEROME VAUGHAN, O.S.B. Popular edition, 6d. ; 
cloth, Is. 6d. 

St. Peter's Chains; or, Rome and the Italian Revolution. A Series of 
Sonnets. By AUBREY DE VERE. 
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Meditations on the Life and Virtues of St. Ignatius of Loyola. Trans- 
lated from the French by M. W., and revised by a Priest of the Society of Jesus. 
Works of St. Francis de Sales. Vol. IV. “Letters to persons in Religion.” 
Translated into English by the Rev. H. B. Mackey, O.S.B. With an Introductory 
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Bound Volumes—One Shilling each. 
SUITABLE FOR LENDING LIBRARIES, PRIZES, ETC. 


Publications of the Society. Vols. I.—VII. 
Many have expressed a wish to have the Society’s Publications in a han ly form. 
This Series will contain all the larger issues of the Society, as nearly as possibie in the 
order of their appearance, and will be continued from time to time as sufficient material 
accumulates, 


The Church of Old England: Being a Collection of Papers bearing on the 
Continuity of the English Church, and on the attempts to justify the Anglican position. 
Vol. I. : 


Catholic Biographies. Vols. I., II., and III. 
The Catholic’s Library of Tales and Poems. Vols. I. and II. 
The English Martyrs under Henry VIII. and Elizabeth: with Two 


Portraits. 


Lourdes and its Miracles. By the Rev. R. F. Crarkg, S.J. 


Sixpence each (leatherette). 
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M. Henri Lasserre and the Roman Congregation 
of the Index. 
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THERE is an old scholastic maxim, Omne cognitum est in cogno- 
scente secundum modum cognoscentis—“ All knowledge is received! 
by its recipient according to the disposition of the recipient.” 
The maxim has reference in the mouths of the schoolmen to 
the intellectual conditions which modify everything that is re- 
ceived into the mind, whether of irrational or rational creatures. 
The animal receives material impressions, and they remain 
material to the end; man receives the same impressions, and 
from them his intellect draws the idea or concept suited to his 
intellectual nature. But we may fairly apply the saying in 
rather a different sense. There is a moral aspect to human 
knowledge, not merely an intellectual one. The ideas which 
we receive through the medium of sense do not depend on our 
intellect alone, but also on our will. The same set of facts leads 
different men to very different conclusions, not only because 
they have different mental faculties, but because one is well 
inclined, and another ill-disposed to the person or system to 
whom those facts have relation. Prejudice leads men to con- 
demn what they ought to approve; to adopt false hypotheses 
on the most slender grounds ; to hurry to conclusions without a 
careful examination of the facts ; to misconstrue the actions of 
those they dislike in a way that is quite inexcusable ; to draw 
upon their imagination instead of upon the facts of the case, 
and to seek to enlist others in their own views by unpardonable 
misrepresentation and by a distorted view of the circumstances 
of the case. 

Nothing but a violent prejudice like this can account for the 
gross injustice and utterly unfair interpretation of the action of 
the Holy See put forward in an article which has lately appeared 
in the Contemporary Review respecting the condemnation by the 
Roman Congregation of the Index of a certain translation of 
the Gospels (with notes) made by M. Henri Lasserre, the well- 
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known and picturesque historian of the Grotto of Lourdes. 
Under the title of “The Power behind the Pope,” Dr. Wright has 
drawn in his article a fancy picture of a supposed contest in 
the Church of Rome between a longing on the part of the 
faithful for the pure word of God, and some dark mysterious 
influence which has succeeded in stifling their desire for Evan- 
gelical truth. Strange to say, it is not in this case the laity who 
are disappointed of their hopes by a tyrannical priesthood, nor 
the ordinary pastors who are held in bondage by their Bishops 
or by the Court of Rome, but Bishops, Cardinals, nay, even the 
Pope himself are represented as eagerly desiring the light of the 
Gospel, but frustrated of their hopes by some secret invisible 
power which apparently rules the whole Church, including the 
Infallible Pontiff himself. This mysterious power behind the 
Pope, the bishops, the press, and the people, is, we are told, “ still 
strong enough to strike the Gospels from the hands of those 
who would read them.” 

The occasion of this wonderful discovery is the condem- 
nation of a book which, as we shall presently show, every lover 
of Holy Scripture will rejoice to see condemned. Dr. Wright 
builds up out of the action of the Congregation a fabric worthy 
of the enemies of the Church—a structure in which innuendoes, 
insinuations, and distorted facts, questions which imply what is 
false, and dishonest suggestions, are heaped together to build 
a house formidable in appearance, but utterly feeble in reality. 
Unfortunately, it deals with matters beyond the ken of ordinary 
folk, and calls for notice not because of any intrinsic value of its 
own, but because it is eminently calculated to mislead those 
who are ill-informed on the subject. 

- In the year 1886, M. Henri Lasserre published a new trans- 
lation of the Holy Gospels. They appeared with the Jmprimatur 
of the Archbishop of Paris, Monseigneur Richard. A copy was 
sent to Rome and presented to the Holy Father, and Cardinal 
Jacobini, at the instance of His Holiness, wrote a letter praising 
the intention with which the translation was made, and express- 
ing the good wishes of His Holiness that the end which the 
translator had set before himself, and which was expressed in 
the Preface, might be fully attained. 

What this object was may be gathered clearly enough from 
an examination of the Preface. It was to encourage the reading 
of the Gospels on the part of the faithful. “The greater part of 
the children of the Church only know fragments of the sacred 
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volume, reproduced in no logical or chronological order in 
prayer-books, and in the Mass for Sundays and feasts, and they 
scarcely retain anything from it except special quotations which 
are met with more often than others in sermons and pious 
books, and end by taking possession, whether they wish it or 
not, of the memory of all, and so to say becoming public 
property.” 

M. Lasserre then goes on to examine the reason of this 
much to be regretted ignorance of the Holy Gospels. He 
attributes it ultimately to Protestantism, which, rejecting all 
judgment superior to its own, asserted the right to hand 
ever absolutely the sovereign interpretation of the word of 
God to the arbitrary opinion of the individual (/’ardztraire 
individuel) and the caprice (fantatsie) of any reader. Thus it 
became necessary to warn the faithful against any corruptions 
(altérations) in the sacred volume, against perversions of its 
meaning, and false arguments. With this end the Council of 
Trent decreed that any translation should have the /mprimatur 
of the Bishop of the diocese where it was published, and should 
have explanatory notes. Under these precautions (we are still 
abridging M. Lasserre’s Preface) the Church continued to invite 
its children to go and draw directly the water of life from the 
sacred waves of the Gospel-spring (/’église continua a’ inviter 
Limmense peuple qui lui était soumis a aller putser directement la 
vie dans les ondes sacrées de la source (vangélique). 

But the ill-use made by Protestants of the Bible, produced 
a sort of prejudice among timid Catholics against all use of it. 
This timorous school sought to replace it by pious books of 
devotion, in which too often the eternal truths and true teaching 
of the Gospel was diluted down (déayé) and, as it were, almost 
lost in the strange waters of ascetic or mystic consideration, 
rules of piety, processes of perfection, and prayers of every sort. 

He then gives various other causes of the disuse of the 
reading of the Testament itself: the translations, barbarous in 
style, the vexatious division into chapter and verse on the one 
hand, and on the other, the complete absence of break in the 
extracts given in Missals for the laity, and the too close adherence 
to the original. Next come the unfortunate results of the 
want of a personal acquaintance with the Word of God. 
These are: a general loss of vigour in the Christian tem- 
perament, consequent on the fading away of the Divine ideal 


1 Preface, p. ii. 
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as represented in the Gospels, and an incapacity to offer any 
serious resistance to the intellectual attacks of the sceptic, 
M. Lasserre expressing it as his opinion that if the Gospels 
had been more generally known, Renan’s infamous Vze de Jésus 
would never have had the success that it in point of fact 
attained. 

The rest of the Preface describes the system he has himself 
pursued, the years of study he has devoted to his work, the 
scrupulosity with which he has preserved the “inviolable essence 
of the Sacred Text,” his familiarity with the original Greek, and 
his redistribution into suitable paragraphs. He concludes by 
defending himself against supposed objections, and by imploring 
a blessing on his work. 

So far for the Preface. The intention of it is, as Cardinal 
Jacobini remarks, most praiseworthy, and the end that he 
pursues of making the words and works of Christ better known 
to Catholics, is indeed one that we are not surprised to hear the 
Holy Father giving his sacred benediction and encouraging with 
words of commendation and a desire that it may be fully 
attained. 

The translation had a splendid success. It ran through twenty- 
five editions in twelve months, was praised by the Bishops and 
by the Catholic press, and was welcomed by Catholics as being in 
truth a most attractive and charming book, recommended alike 
by the piety of its author, its own beautiful style and interesting 
notes of explanation, and the almost universal praise it received 
on every side. 

But meanwhile it fell into the hands of some who cared more 
for the preservation of the Sacred Text in its inviolate and 
inviolable purity than they did for picturesque style and vivid 
word-painting. A learned prelate wrote a pamphlet exposing 
a number of inaccuracies, mistranslations, and departures from 
the traditional interpretation of Holy Scripture to be found in 
M. Lasserre’s version, and before long the attention of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Index was called to it and the book was 
submitted to them for examination. 

The result of the scrutiny was the Decree condemnatory 
which seems so extraordinary to Dr.Wright. Unable or unwilling 
to find any reason in the book itself for its condemnation, he 
has recourse to a certain “bogey” (for we know no other name 
to give it) to account for so extraordinary a document. In spite 
of his dislike for Popery, he does not ascribe it to the Pope, nor 
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to the Roman Curia, nor to any other of the various visible and 
palpable means through which Rome works her fell designs, 
but to what he calls the “ power behind the Pope.” We shall 
venture on a surmise presently as to what this power can be— 
for the present we will continue our discussion respecting 
M. Lasserre’s book. 

In its condemnation the Sacred Congregation refrains from 
giving its reasons. The wisdom of this course is obvious: if 
once it were to begin to discuss the points on which its censure 
falls, there would be no end to the recriminations, arguments, 
protests, appeals, disputes, which would be raised by the 
aggrieved authors whose works had been condemned. Besides, 
the special function of the Congregation of the Index is not to 
pronounce a verdict on individual statements, or on the ortho- 
doxy of detailed opinions, but as its name applies, to point out 
(tndicare) books which cannot be safely read by the faithful on 
account of their dangerous tendencies. It is quite possible that 
a book might be placed on the Index which had not a false 
statement contained in it from cover to cover, but which 
breathed a bad and unwholesome spirit, and was likely to 
foster the same in its readers. A book again might be censured 
at one time and with good reason, and later on in the world’s 
history might be withdrawn from the Index; if, for instance, 
it laid down as undoubtedly true some hypothesis which was 
not justified by the known facts at the time of its first publi- 
cation, or if it were put forward in opposition to the supposed 
meaning of Holy Scripture and with a view to subvert its 
authority, by the calm assertion of some brilliant guess as if it 
were an unquestionable scientific truth. As time went on, the 
hypothesis might turn out to be a reality and the supposed 
opposition to Scripture to be merely apparent. The book once 
dangerous might cease to be so any longer, and the censure 
would then be removed. In point of fact there have been 
instances in which books at first put on the Index were after- 
wards permitted to be read. 

The Congregation of the Index is thus a disciplinary, not a 
dogmatic, body. It does not declare the doctrine contained in 
any book to be false or immoral, it makes no statement about 
it whatever, except that it is undesirable that the book in 
question should be in the hands of the faithful at large, and that 
it is therefore a “ prohibited book,” condemned and proscribed 
as unsuitable or dangerous to Catholics generally. The Sacred 
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Congregation of the Index, says the heading of each of its 
decrees, was appointed to draw up a list of books dangerous 
in their teaching (prave doctrine). The expression prava 
doctrina is not identical with fa/se doctrine, though the two in 
general coincide. Pvravus, as the scholar knows well enough, 
means crooked, misshapen, distorted, irregular, depraved, un- 
suitable, improper, and the teaching of a book may be all this 
without being actually false or heretical. Our readers will see 
that the natural consequence of this is that the Congregation of 
the Index makes no pretence to infallibility. No Congregation 
is infallible, however great its authority, for the Pope, whatever 
Dr. Wright may think, cannot delegate his infallibility. 

Was the Sacred Congregation justified in its condemnation ? 
With this we are not concerned as Catholics. All that we have 
to do is to obey the decree and avoid the book. We are not 
bound under any obligation of faith even to agree with the 
condemnation. If we venture to differ from its decrees without 
sufficient grounds we shall be presumptuous. We shall be guilty 
of a sin against humility and reverence for constitutional autho- 
rity, but not against faith, What the Church requires of us is 
submission and obedience in external act. It leaves us full 
liberty of opinion as long as we form our judgment with due 
care and with due respect for the authority of the Princes of the 
Church. We are not even strictly bound to believe that the 
Congregation acted prudently or wisely in prohibiting the book, 
though a man must indeed have strong reasons for thinking 
otherwise if he is in doing so to escape the charge of disloyalty 
and insolence. All this follows from the fact of its not being 
infallible. 

But though not infallible it is supreme. The Pope can 
reverse its decrees, or it can reverse its own decrees by a 
subsequent resolution, taking off from the prohibited list some 
book which had been formerly upon it. This latter, as we have 
said, it has done on several occasions. But until it has done this, 
he who reads the book without special permission commits a 
serious sin of disobedience. The book may be most beautiful in 
style. It may have been long a favourite with its possessor. He 
may have derived from its teaching great and solid good. It may 
have consoled, encouraged, instructed him. Yet when once it is 
a liber prohibitus, he will straightway put it aside, knowing that 
whatever he loses or fancies that he loses by being unable any 
longer to make use of it, will be made up to him a thousand- 
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fold by Almighty God in reward for his loyal obedience to 
those whom His Vicar has appointed the guardians and keepers 
of the evangelic purity of the books read by the children of the 
Church. 

But if we are not concerned as Catholics to justify the 
Congregation of the Index in its disapproval of M. Lasserre’s 
translation, it concerns us to do so in reply to Dr. Wright’s 
misleading eulogy. We cannot attempt a critical examination 
of the whole book, but we can give a few instances of its 
character which are sufficient to discredit it in the eyes of any 
one who reverences the holy Gospel, and wishes to see the 
integrity and purity of the Word of God maintained, and who 
shrinks from the introduction of any new-fangled interpretation 
based upon the individual conjectures of one who has no claim 
to the title either of a scholar or theologian, good pious man 
and faithful Catholic though he undoubtedly is. 

Our first instance shall be one from his version of the Lord’s 
Prayer. There is no practical difference between the translation 
given in the Catholic and Protestant Bibles. From the days of 
the Apostles till now common consent has translated the last 
petition but one by the words, “ Lead us not into temptation ”— 
Ne nos inducas in tentationem. The translation has the unani- 
mous approval of every scholar and theologian who has ever 
studied the word of God. It is perfectly literal. M7 eioevéynns 
jas eis Teipacpov cannot well mean anything else. To pray 
that we in our frailty may be preserved from the assaults of the 
evil one does not seem to be a prayer that presents any theo- 
logical difficulty. 

This is however not the opinion of M. Lasserre. The 
expression seems to him, he tells us, very difficult to explain 
(nalaisément explicable), or to reconcile with other words of 
Holy Scripture, and he therefore sets aside the traditional 
explanation for one of his own invention. “These words, Ve 
nos inducas in tentationem, instead of having a general sense, 
seem to us properly to have reference only to the preceding 
phrase. The man who is praying has just asked that his debts 
may be forgiven, as he himself forgives those who are debtors 
to him; but a moment after, reflecting very naturally on his 
own acts, on his tendency to be angry at any injury and to 
demand from others what is due to him, he trembles lest that 
rule that is so just should become in practice his condemnation 
and his ruin, and the impulse of his soul is as follows: ‘ Yes, 
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Lord, I say this to you, and I think it from the bottom of my 
heart ; yes, I wish to forgive and to be generous, to forgive 
those who offend me and to be generous to my debtors. A// 
the same, do not put me to the test (Toutefots ne me mettez pas 
a l’épreuve), for I know myself and my own frailty. On the 
contrary, deliver me from the evil that is in me and around 
me, from the evil that I do and from the evil that is done to 
me. Amen.’” 

For the future, then, if M. Lasserre is to be our teacher, we 
are never again to pray, “Lead us not into temptation.” He 
seems to think that the phrase is a reflection on Almighty 
God. The words that have become familiar on the lips of millions 
of Catholics, that have the unbroken sanction and approval of the 
whole Church, are thrust aside by M. Lasserre for a version of 
his own which (we say it with all respect) is simple nonsense. 
He would have us ask for the grace to forgive as we hope to 
be forgiven, and then immediately afterwards turn round and 
say, “No, no, I don’t mean that; don’t give me a chance of 
asking for’ the same forgiveness that I extend to others. I 
know what I am, and that I shall go on bearing a grudge in 
spite of my prayer and in spite of the grace that I have just 
asked for. Instead of having to forgive those who injure me, 
keep me from being injured; deliver me from the evil that 
others intend to do to me, and that I might and should do 
them in return. Amen.” 

We can scarcely imagine a more mischievous distortion and 
perversion of the Word of God than this. Who that loves the 
Divine teaching of the Son of God will not be horrified at such 
an explanation as this of the Lord’s Prayer? Surely if Dr. 
Wright is such an enthusiast as he professes to be for the pure 
Word of God, he will be the first to protest against such a 
corruption, and to wish to see a version with such renderings 
consigned to eternal oblivion. 

Our next instance is of a very different kind, though it has 
this in common with it, that it is, like it, a foolish conjecture 
opposed to the common sense of the faithful. In St. Mark iii. 21, 
we are told that our Lord’s relations who did not in the early 
part of His ministry recognize His Divine mission, sent to lay 
hold on Him at the time that He first drew around Him the 
multitudes by His wonderful miracles and the irresistible 
attractiveness of His Divine presence and inspired words. 


? Pp. 538, 539- 
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They did so on the plea that He was out of His senses. “They 
said He is become mad.” Whether they really thought that 
this was the case, or whether it was merely a pretence by which 
they hoped to withdraw Him from His mission, is a point of 
dispute among interpreters of Scripture. But all alike agree 
that the Greek words ére é&éorn are rightly translated by the 
Latin iz furorem versus est, and by the English, “He is become 
mad,” or, as the Anglican version has it, “ He is beside Himself.” 
But this does not satisfy the ingenious mind of M. Lasserre. 
Careless alike of the universally received translation, or of the 
necessary meaning of the Greek and of the context, he renders 
the phrase, “He has fainted,” // est tombé en defatllance. He 
gives no reason for his innovation except the statement of the 
previous verse, that the multitude was so great that Our Lord 
and His Apostles had no time for their meals. Such a trans- 
lation is quite unscholarlike. Even if the word é&éorn could 
mean what he renders it, the previous expression that His 
friends had come to lay hold on or apprehend Him («patiaac 
avtov), is quite incompatible with it; and M. Lasserre’s evasion 
of the difficulty by translating xpatjoar by “to take Him away 
with them” (/’emmener avec eux), is only supporting one error 
by another. The following verse is also quite inconsistent with 
M. Lasserre’s version, and he has to separate it from what 
precedes, and translate more freely than correctly, in order to 
cover his previous mistranslation. 

But the way in which the received translation is accounted 
for is the best evidence of what an untrustworthy guide M. 
Lasserre is. He coolly informs us that the expression in the 
Vulgate probably arose from some error of the copyist. The 
text from which the copy was made had tz deliguium versus est. 
The copyist wrote by mistake delirium for deliguium, and some 
subsequent translator changed delirium into furorem. All this 
is not only a pure invention with no sort of probability, but it is 
simply impossible. No Latin writer ever would have expressed 
“He has fainted” by zx deliquium versus est. No schoolboy 
translating English into Latin would be guilty of such a non- 
sensical blunder. The presumption of the hypothesis is only 
equalled by the ignorance it displays. When the Congregation 
suppressed Les Saints Evangiles, it did good service to scholar- 
ship as well as to the right interpretation of Holy Scripture. 

Our third instance is a passage well known to all students 
of Holy Scripture for its solemn import and the great difficulty 
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of explaining it. In St. Matt. xii. 31 Our Lord warns the Jews 
that there is a sin that cannot be forgiven in this world or in 
the world to come, and that this sin consists in speaking against 
the Holy Spirit of God. Our Lord contrasts the word which 
may be spoken in ignorant opposition to the Son of Man, with 
the word which is spoken in wilful opposition to the manifest 
agency of the Holy Ghost. The Catechism borrowing from this 
passage enumerates six of these sins against the Holy Ghost. The 
one that Our Lord refers to here is that which finds its expression 
in words openly blasphemous, and opposes what the speaker knows 
in his heart to be the work of the Holy Ghost. But M. Lasserre 
will have none of this. “There is no question here,” he says, “ of 
the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity ; the Holy Spirit here 
is not the Holy Ghost, but the supernatural impulse, the spirit 
of holiness that animates the actions and words of good men. 
Whoever in presence of some noble work, of a thing clearly 
excellent in itself, tries to vilify the motives that inspire it, 
commits this terrible sin, which is unpardoned and unpardon- 
able.”? 

Not content with expunging from Holy Scripture the interpre- 
tations on which the Church’s doctrine on sins against the Holy 
Ghost is founded, M. Lasserre quotes St. Augustine, Maldonatus, 
and the generality of interpreters, as of the same opinion as 
himself. A most unfortunate assertion, once more showing 
M. Lasserre’s utter incapacity for the task he undertook. Neither 
St. Augustine, nor Maldonatus, nor, as far as we know, any other 
Catholic interpreter is with him. What Maldonatus, quoting 
St. Augustine, really says, is that a sin against the Holy Ghost 
does not mean a sin against the Person of the Holy Ghost by a 
denial of His Divinity, and he proves this by the fact that the 
Eunomian heretics could be and were forgiven for their blas- 
phemous assertion that the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity 
was not equal to the Father and the Son. M. Lasserre, with his 
usual inaccuracy, misunderstands Maldonatus, and then quotes 
him in support of his own mistranslation. 

We must pass over a number of errors in M. Lasserre’s 
book with a bare mention of them. The words of Our Lord, 
St. Matt. xviii. 7, “It must weeds be that scandals come,” are 


2 “* Quiconque agit de la sorte, quiconque, en présence d’une belle action, d’une 
ceuvre noble, d’une chose clairement excellente par elle-méme, tente ainsi d’avilir les 
motifs qui lont inspirée, commet ce terrible péché, impardonnable et impardonné.” 


(p. 65.) 
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translated, “C’est une fatalité que les scandales aient lieu.” 
And in a note we are informed that the words probably mean : 
“It is a misfortune (calamité) that scandals come.” Whether 
this can be the meaning of dvdyxn éotw, and whether this 
departure from the Vulgate can be in any way justified, we 
leave to the pious and learned reader. In St. Luke xx. 16, he 
translates 7 yévorro, an expression familiar to every scholar as 
the equivalent of “God forbid,” as “ Tout cela n’a rien de réel,” 
“ All this is wanting in reality,” to the ruin of the sense. In 
St. John xix. 10, he alters the punctuation without rhyme or 
reason, to the detriment aiike of sense and grammar, and with- 
out giving any reason for the change except that the habitual 
punctuation seems to him to spoil the sense, and not to agree 
with the logic of the ideas. In St. Matt. xi. 19, he translates, 
“Wisdom is justified by her children,” “Such is the justice 
rendered by Wisdom to the children of this nation :” a trans- 
lation which entirely destroys the sense of the passage. 

But these are minor errors compared with one with which we 
must conclude our indictment. This is the difficult passage 
(St. Matthew xix. 9), respecting the only reason justifying the 
putting away of a wife. What the word zropveia really means in 
this passage is beside the question for us to discuss here. All 
we are concerned with is M. Lasserre’s translation of it by 
prostitution. The ordinary translation, he remarks, is not exact. 
Now this is another of those ignorant assertions that render 
M. Lasserre’s book so dangerous. The Greek word, like the 
Latin and English equivalents, is almost always used in the 
more general sense of unchastity. There is at least one passage 
in the New Testament (1 Cor. v. 1) where this is necessarily the 
case. M. Lasserre quietly puts aside, in sheer ignorance of the 
ordinary use of the word zropveia, the meaning which this 
passage bears by common consent of all Christendom, and puts 
into our Lord’s mouth a law respecting divorce which the whole 
world ignores. 

If such books were allowed to remain in circulation, 
with Papal encouragement and Episcopal approbation, the 
meaning of Holy Scripture would soon be obscured, the 
traditional explanation which comes down to us from the 
days of the Apostles would be set aside, and false doctrine 
(degraded doctrine, as the writer in the Contemporary Review 
calls it) would take the place of the teaching of Our Lord and 
His Apostles. It was necessary that the authorities of the 
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Church should put a stop to the general circulation of such a 
book among the faithful. Regard for truth, reverence for Holy 
Scripture, respect for the catena of doctors and saints and 
theologians who have, under the guidance of Almighty God, 
explained the meaning of the sacred volume, all combined to 
make this a bounden duty. The duty was all the more a 
matter of obligation on account of the previous approval. If 
the book was calculated to do harm, it would be positively 
scandalous that good Catholics should be misled by it, relying 
on the sanction and high praise accorded to it by so many of 
the Episcopate of France. 

The result of the condemnation was that M. Lasserre, like a 
loyal son of Holy Church, at once submitted and withdrew his 
book from circulation. “So completely was this done (says 
Dr. Wright) that it was only after a weary search that I found 
a copy at Paris. When I asked for the book, I got the uniform 
reply, “‘ All copies have been recalled.’” 

A few words must now be said on the nature of these 
various acts of approval and disapproval, and the amount of 
authority that they carry with them. 

First of all comes the /imprimatur of the Archbishop of 
Paris. It is needless to say that an archbishop does not himself 
read every book to which he gives his sanction. We might as 
well expect the Editor of the Zzmes to read every word that 
appears in its sheets. In fact, the latter would be comparatively 
reasonable. The archbishop of a large city has other duties 
without number to perform, before he can turn his hand to the 
critical examination of every book on faith or morals published 
in his diocese. Hence the custom of bishops is to appoint one or 
more theological censors, whose favourable verdict is necessary 
before the episcopal zmprimatur is given. They have to read the 
book submitted to them, and report whether it is one that 
may safely be put into the hands of the faithful. If it contains 
anything which they regard as against faith and morals, it is 
their duty to report accordingly to the Bishop. In M. Lasserre’s 
book no names of episcopal censors are given, and we therefore 
do not know who were the theologians who had the duty of 
examining it. If they had done their work as they ought, all 
the trouble that followed would have been avoided. They 
would have reported to Mgr. Richard either that the book 
was not one that they could recommend for publication, or they 
would have pointed out certain changes, corrections, and omis- 
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sions which must be made before it saw the light, and the 
Bishop would in the ordinary course of things have acted on 
their suggestions and conveyed to M. Lasserre the opinion they 
had expressed. 

Unfortunately, it seems from the Bishop’s sanction of the 
book that they did not do this. Why they passed a book which 
they ought not to have passed, we cannot tell. It may have been 
that they were carried away by the picturesque beauty of the 
style, or that other occupations caused them to do their work 
carelessly, or they may have been men of easy good-nature 
or imperfect accuracy, or they may have been dazzled by 
M. Lasserre’s high reputation and prejudiced in his favour by 
their esteem for him as a good man and a good Christian and 
devoted servant of the Holy Mother of God. Whatever their 
excuse may have been, it would appear that they, or whoever 
it was that officially examined the book, did not report on it as 
it deserved, but allowed to pass what ought to have been con- 
demned and rejected. 

We will now proceed to answer the foolish questions asked 
by the writer in the Contemporary Review. We will take first 
that respecting the Jmprimatur. Dr. Wright asks : 


Can the Congregation of the Index annul the zmprimatur of the 
Archbishop of Paris, given in accordance with the decree of the Council 
of Trent? The Archbishop acted with calm deliberation. He had the 
book twice examined by the priests of St. Sulpice, and he was within his 
well-ascertained rights in officially sanctioning the book for his diocese. 


To this question we answer: The Congregation of the Index 
can most certainly annul the /mprimatur of the Archbishop of 
Paris. The higher court can always reverse the decisions of the 
lower. Dr. Wright, not satisfied with an Infallible Pope, wants 
to set up an Infallible Bishop in every diocese, or, at least, a 
Bishop who is supreme with a supremacy which excludes any 
interference of higher authority. We do not attribute to him 
any love for episcopal authority, in spite of his assertion of the 
rights of a Bishop within his diocese. But in his hatred of Rome’s 
authority he is willing to exalt other subordinate authority, if 
thereby he thinks he can damage that higher authority to which 
it is subject. Nor do we attribute to him any motive of per- 
sonal respect for the Archbishop, who “acted with calm delibe- 
ration.” How does Dr. Wright know the manner of proceeding 
on the part of the Archbishop? We do not for a moment 
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doubt that he acted most prudently; but we should like to 
know what knowledge this Protestant writer has of the 
matter of which he is writing. We strongly suspect that the 
description of Mgr. Richard’s calm deliberation is nothing else 
than a clap trap appeal to Protestant hatred of the Pope. 

Next in order comes the letter of Cardinal Jacobini, in which 
he acknowledges the book of M. Henri Lasserre in the name of 
the Pope, and then delivers in the name of His Holiness the 
following message of encouragement. We give Mr. Wright's 
translation of his letter: 

To M. Henri Lasserre, of Paris. 
Most Illustrious Seigneur, 

The Holy Father has received in regular course the French trans- 
lation of the Holy Gospels which you have undertaken and accomplished, 
to the delight, and with the approval of, the Archiepiscopal authority. 

His Holiness commissions me to express to you his approval of the 
object with which you have been inspired in the execution and the publi- 
cation of that work, so full of interest. He thanks you for the homage 
of filial devotion which accompanies the volume which you offer to him ; 
and he charges me to make known to you his earnest desire that the 
object which you pursue, and which you indicate in the Preface of 
your book, may be fully attained. 

Yielding most willingly to your desire, His Holiness sends you, from 
the bottom of his heart, his Apostolic Benediction. 

And I myself profit by this opportunity to declare myself, with much 
esteem, 

Your very affectionate servant, 
L. CARDINAL JACOBINI. 
Rome, 4th December 1886. 

We have already pointed out that the Pope’s approval falls 
not on the contents of the book, but on the object with which 
it was written. That object was to make the faithful of France 
more familiar with the words and works of the Son of God, 
narrated in Holy Scripture to place them in presence of the 
teaching of His perfect Life® The Holy Father not only 
declares His approbation of the design of M. Lasserre, but 
expresses his hopes and prayers for the full attainment of the 
end that he set before himself. 

Listen, Protestants. The Holy Father, the Pope, the Head 
of that Church that you accuse of suppressing the Bible and 
discouraging its use, declares by the mouth of one of the 
Cardinals that he approves of a step which has for its one object 
the general circulation of the Gospels, and that he prays 


3 Preface, pp. xxvi, xxvii. 
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that the object aimed at may be fully attained. And Dr. Wright, 
instead of confessing the injustice of his previous notions, actually 
founds an accusation on this very desire of the Holy Father to 
see his children read the Gospels far and wide. Instead of 
acknowledging, as he ought to do, that the idea that the 
Catholic Church is anxious to withhold the Sacred Scriptures 
from the laity is a mistaken one, and that it is unjust to charge 
the authorities of the Church with discouraging what they 
encourage, and forbidding what they permit and enjoin, he 
throws stones at the supreme power which governs the Church, 
because forsooth an inaccurate and unscholarlike version, which 
introduces the crude fancies of a layman as perverting the Word 
of God, is not allowed to be circulated in its present form. 

We now come to another of Dr. Wright’s questions. It is 
a sufficiently foolish one in the eyes of any person who is really 
informed as to the constitution of the Church; but it is well 
adapted to throw dust into the eyes of the ignorant. 

Does this Decree place the Pope in the Index? The Pope publicly 
and officially sanctioned and approved the book and its preface, and 
his letter accompanies all the copies. 


M. Lasserre writes a book, full of blunders, and does so with an 
excellent intention. In his Preface he states his intention, and 
the Pope, through Cardinal Jacobini, approves it and wishes him 
all success, But the Pope does not “sanction or approve” the book 
itself. He gives it his blessing, as he is always ready to do to 
any Catholic book, especially if it has the diocesan /mprimatur. 
To call this an official sanction and approval of the book is 
simply false and misleading, unworthy of any honest man. 

But he asks yet another question, which shows a greater 
confusion of mind even than the preceding: 

How does the infallibility stand in the transaction? We are told 
that the Pope is only infallible in the discharge of his teaching office. 
In officially blessing and applauding Lasserre’s version of the Gospels, 
he was acting in the discharge of his teaching office. Is not the 
infallible teaching therefore in the Index ? 


Surely Dr. Wright must know that the Pope is infallible in 
his teaching only when he lays down some doctrine respecting 
faith and morals, to be believed by the Universal Church. To 
imagine that when his secretary writes to express His Holiness’ 
approbation of M. Lasserre’s good intention, and to give him 
his Papal blessing, he is laying down the law on a point of 
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dogma for the whole Church, is about as ridiculous as to 
suppose that the Queen is exercising her prerogative as Queen 
when her private secretary writes to thank some author who 
has sent her a book, and to approve the intention of the writer. 
In matters like this such inaccuracy as Dr. Wright’s is not only 
stupid, but culpable. It is a strain upon charity to believe that 
he is honest when he pretends to think that the Pope was 
exercising his infallible powers in the letter that Cardinal 
Jacobini addressed to M. Lasserre. 

Last of all. Dr. Wright would have us believe that while 
the Pope (poor honest man) would fain have encouraged the 
spread of M. Lasserre’s version of Holy Scripture, he was held 
back by some invisible influence that controls the Papal action, 
and which he calls the power behind the Pope. What is 
this power? We can only form the wildest conjectures as to 
Dr. Wright’s allusion? Is it the Inquisition, or the Jesuits, or 
the Sacred College of Cardinals? We wait for an answer. 

But happily we can answer the question ourselves. There is 
a “Power: behind the Pope,” ever guarding the Church of God 
from the inroads of false or dangerous doctrine. There is a 
Power promised by our Lord Himself when He said, “ When 
the Paraclete is come, He shall guide you into all Truth.” 
The Paraclete, the Holy Spirit of God, is the true power behind 
the Pope, giving to the voice of mortal man the gift of infalli- 
bility when it is question of a doctrine to be believed by the 
whole Church, and ever watching over the Vicar of Jesus Christ 
and giving him the gifts of wisdom and counsel to deliver the 
faithful entrusted to his care, through the tribunals he appoints, 
from a book so full of “degraded doctrine” as M. Lasserre’s 
well-meant but ill-executed design of making the Gospels more 
generally read in the Church of France. 

R. F. CLARKE. 
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TIE character of that party within the Anglican communion 
which loves to assume to itself the name of Catholic, but which 
is best known to all others as the Ritualistic party, is one which 
at the present time seems to require more attention on the part 
of Catholics than it generally receives. I propose at present 
merely to touch upon some of the principal points in which it 
seems to be doing a good work, as well as upon some of those 
in which it is deficient or evil in its tendencies. 

Whether for good or evil, there is no doubt that it has 
exercised, and is exercising, a vast influence over the minds and 
religious habits of our countrymen in all parts of the world, and 
that it is not, therefore, to be lightly passed by nor treated with 
contemptuous scorn. Its growth has been of the most astonish- 
ingly rapid description; and it has in turn laid hold upon all 
classes and conditions—its latest development being a society 
of working men which has sprung up with mushroom growth 
into a powerful engine for the support of the Established 
Church, and of the rites and ceremonies which have of late been 
used within its fold. 

If we consider Ritualism (so to call it) as a system which 
has legitimately sprung out of the Oxford movement of half a 
century ago, it has certainly been doing a good work in bringing 
back to the minds and the hearts of thousands many long- 
forgotten truths which had been buried under the dust of a dry 
age that had taken the place of the bitterness of the early 
schismatics. Doctrines such as that of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, 
of the Apostolical Succession, of the Intercession of the Saints 
—customs such as fasting, habitual confession, prayers for the 
dead, &c., however imperfectly represented in the extreme High 
Church party, and however little some of them accord with the 
sentiments of the early “ Reformers,” show a wonderful return 
towards the true Faith. 

Again, while the aim of the majority of Protestants of every 
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description is to lower as much as possible the act of worship 
of our Lord’s own appointment, and to make it a mere com- 
memorative custom to be observed occasionally by a few pious 
people of considerable age, Ritualists acknowledge it to be the 
one great service of obligation to be offered, where it is possible, 
every day, and make their Communion Office as near an approach 
to the Sacrifice of the Mass by ritual observances as they can. 

The practice of auricular confession, which, by the rules of 
the Anglican Prayer-Book, as interpreted by many years of 
custom, was confined almost entirely to the sick-bed, and was 
even there‘generally neglected, has met with a great revival at the 
hands of this party, and is very commonly recommended to be 
practised at regular intervals and frequently ; although the diffi- 
culties thrown in its way at the same time often deter would-be 
penitents from its use. However, in spite of all difficulties, and 
the utter lack of training in many of those who attempt to deal 
with souls, penitents multiply rapidly from year to year, and the 
salutary actions of self-examination and confession, accompanied 
by contrition, are often to be met with as true and genuine, 
apparently, as amongst Catholics themselves. Penitential 
practices and acts of self-denial of various kinds have become 
quite common, and are no longer ridiculed or attacked as in the 
early days of the revival. 

Laxity with regard to Baptism, which was so prevalent at 
one time, has given place to most scrupulous care amongst 
High Churchmen in general, and Ritualists in particular, so that 
the probability of invalid baptisms has been greatly reduced of 
late years. Eight day Missions, conducted very much on Catholic 
lines, have become of common occurrence, and are not confined 
to the Ritualistic party alone. Hundreds of former evil livers 
date from them their first return to sober, chastened, God-fearing 
lives ; while many others can trace the breaking off evil habits, 
or the beginning of good habits, to resolutions made at those 
heart-searching times. 

Mental prayer is recommended and extensively practised. 
Many retreats are held all over the country every year, in which 
Catholic customs are closely followed, and they are found of 
immense value to those who participate in them. In fact, as to 
devotions in general, a new spirit seems to have entered into the 
dry bones of Anglican formalism. A call from God seems to 
have come to England in these latter days to come out of the 
ways of heresy and schism into the clear light of Catholic truth, 
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which hitherto, however, has been only feebly and imperfectly 
responded to. In nothing is this more evident than in the 
matter of devotional books, of which many are published every 
year by High Churchmen drawn mostly from Catholic sources, 
or translated direct from the writings of foreign Catholics, 
though almost invariably with the significant statement on the 
title-page, “Adapted for the use of members of the English 
Church.” The wide adoption of such public devotions as those of 
the Three Hours’ Agony, ef the Way of the Cross, of “Tenebrz,” 
&c., testifies to the same craving for something beyond what the 
fathers of Anglicanism thought it expedient to provide; while 
translations of many Latin hymns, especially those relating to 
the Most Holy Sacrament of the Altar, have tended to raise the 
whole tone of the religious feeling of the people. 

The Ritualistic movement has also done wonders, according 
to its ability, for the general spiritual and bodily condition of 
the poor by means of free-seated churches and school-chapels, 
as well as by countless agencies at work amongst them, and by 
leaving the church-door open at all times for quiet private prayer, 
which in their own homes is often almost an impossibility. By 
regular catechising, great numbers of the children of the poor, 
too, are now taught most of the leading doctrines of Christianity, 
of which but a few years ago they would have been brought up, 
probably, in utter ignorance. The souls of the departed, also, 
have not been forgotten in the general revival of devotions ; and, 
though Anglican ideas on the subject are strangely mixed, and 
though the so-called Reformers had carefully eliminated from 
the Book of Common Prayer all direct prayer for departed 
souls, yet the practice has revived very considerably, and a guild 
has been for some time in existence both in England and her 
colonies and in America for prayers for the dead and dying, and 
also for providing for funerals in a Christian manner. 

The Counsels of Perfection are no longer scoffed at in the 
Anglican communion, but very many devoted women and some 
few men belonging to it may be met with in all parts of the 
British Empire who profess them to a certain extent, and doa 
vast amount of work for the poor, the sick, the aged, and in the 
training of orphans and penitents. From the first the Anglican 
communion, sad as is its defection from Catholic Christianity, 
has yet been a kind of bulwark against the dreary teaching of 
extreme Protestantism, and the wild Atheism and Agnosticism 
into which elsewhere Protestantism has been leading men’s 
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minds. If this was the case in the sixteenth century, much more, 
thanks to the Ritualistic revival, is it so in these days, when the 
devout life, according to their light, of thousands bears the 
strongest possible contrast to the utter decay and subversion of 
the systems of Luther and Calvin on the Continent. 

If this bright side of the picture were all, we might well have 
hopes of a very speedy return of Anglicans as a body to 
obedience to the Apostolic See and re-union with the Catholic 
Church. But, alas! there is another and a darker side to be 
considered, as there must necessarily be in all who cut them- 
selves off from the centre of unity. Catholics and extreme 
Protestants alike agree in regarding the modern High Church 
movement as an innovation on true Anglican principles. But 
the modern High Churchman himself stands alone against the 
world, and proclaims himself the true successor not only of 
Cranmer, of Parker, and of Laud, but also of St. Augustine, 
of St. Anselm, and of St. Thomas of Canterbury. <A strange 
delusion indeed in the eyes of all Catholics born, yet one 
so powerful and so alluring to many minds, especially those 
awakening to a sense of the worthlessness of mere Protestantism, 
and who start from a wrong conception of the Catholic Church, 
that multitudes are kept back by it from their true home and 
the Faith of their fathers. There must be something essentially 
wrong in a system which holds in bondage so many minds 
which otherwise would have been emancipated from Protestant 
errors and found rest in the bosom of the Church. 

First, then, among the bad qualities of Ritualism we may 
place independence of all authority except that which each 
individual may think right to obey. Attacks on bishops, 
varied by disputes about Roman or Sarum ritual, Gregorian 
or Anglican music, fasting Communion, &c., in the Ritualistic 
press, show a spirit very contrary to that of Catholicism. The 
result is a most extraordinary diversity of sentiment, and of 
consequent customs, in various parishes all claiming to be 
following true Catholic teaching and ritual. It is simply a 
matter of picking and choosing; and, while sometimes the 
Vicar is in advance of his assistant curates or his people, at 
other times the curates or the congregation push forward the 
Vicar, and get this or that practice adopted, and even, in some 
cases, this or that doctrine preached. Hence the Ritualistic 
party is involved in many contradictions and inconsistencies. 
Yet, strange to say, it is only here and there that a few people 
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are brought by these to see the true position of the Anglican 
communion with respect to the Catholic Church. People start 
with the assumption that the Church of England of to-day must 
be the same Church as that founded by Augustine, and therefore 
read the history of the so-called “Reformation” according to 
their own pre-conceived opinions. It is indeed strange that it 
does not occur to some of the deeper thinkers amongst advanced 
Ritualists that to speak, for instance, of the Pope as Patriarch of 
the West, of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, of the Seven 
Sacraments, and so on, is scarcely in accordance with the 
religion of the Thirty-Nine Articles and the Homilies, of the 
Act of Uniformity, and of the Coronation Oath of the English 
Sovereign. 

If we turn for a moment to the subject of penitential dis- 
cipline, on which so much of the vitality of the whole Church, 
as well as of individual souls, depends, the entire absence 
of all regulated authority and of proper safeguards is very 
noticeable amongst Ritualists. The Anglican Bishops, having 
been applied to, have pointedly refused to grant their license 
to properly trained confessors, shrinking from the reproaches 
which such a measure would bring upon them from the Low 
Church party. Consequently, penitents are thrown entirely 
into the hands of any clergyman, however young and _ in- 
experienced, who chooses to hear confessions. He may be 
only twenty-four, and fresh from the life of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, without even a preparatory year’s training in a theo- 
logical college. 

Submission to direction under these circumstances is often 
far worse than the Protestant plan of seeking direction from 
one’s own conscience and the Bible alone. Terribly sad is it, 
especially, when, as is sometimes the case, direction takes the 
form of keeping souls back from their true home on earth. 
Men with no knowledge of the Fathers, with very indistinct 
ideas as to the true nature of the Catholic Church, and with 
but a smattering of Church history, while imitating to the best 
of their ability every rite and custom of the body which their 
Protestant forefathers hated so intensely, will yet do their 
utmost to persuade their penitents that to join the Catholic 
Church is to forsake the Church of their Baptism and to incur 
the guilt of schism. 

The absence of authoritative rule may also be noted in the 
important matter of fasting or abstinence (for the Common 
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Prayer-Book treats them as one and the same). Instances are 
not uncommon of people seriously injuring their health by 
injudicious fasting on their own account, or under direction ; 
while, in the absence of dispensations, each person is left to 
himself in this matter, unless he chooses to apply for guidance 
to a director perhaps utterly inexperienced and with peculiar 
crotchets of his own. 

In spite of the well-known fact that, on the whole, more true 
devotion to God and Christian charity are to be found at the 
present time in the High Church party than in the other 
schools of ‘thought in the Established Church, yet there is 
no doubt that Ritualism as @ system rests to a great extent 
on the natural love of the present age for excitement as 
well as for zstheticism. Many people are attracted by their 
admiration of the beautiful in architecture, or decorations, or 
music, or vestments, whose religion never becomes more than 
skin-deep. This evil is increased by the incompetency 
of many of the High Church clergy as preachers, and by 
the over-pressure of work to which they give themselves 
up, leaving scarcely any time for study, and but little for 
private prayer and meditation. No wonder that, with such 
teachers and guides, even amongst those who ought to know 
better the greatest ignorance prevails as to many Catholic 
doctrines, and that very many High Churchmen by profession 
are exceedingly lax and broad in their real sentiments, as shown 
by their words and actions. 

While a great desire for the re-union of Christendom has 
manifested itself in some quarters, the dread of submission to 
the Apostolic See has caused this of late (apart from the 
vagaries of the O.C.R.) to take the direction of re-union with 
the various schismatical and heretical bodies, such as the ‘Old 
Catholics,” the Greek and Russian Churches, the Armenians, 
Copts, and Nestorians, or on the other hand, with the Protestant 
Dissenters. While professing to be members of the One, Holy, 
Catholic Church, and standing up bravely for the “ Apostolical 
Succession,” Ritualists are unfortunately the last to be willing 
to submit to the authority even of their own Bishops, if it does 
not agree with their own ideas; still less are they inclined to 
recognize “the ruling Church, whence,” St. Cyprian says, “the 
unity of the priesthood has its source.” 

Mention has been made above of the great and increasing 
use of Catholic books of devotion amongst Ritualists, which has 
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been very observable of late. Of these, however, it is un- 
fortunately scarcely possible to find one on which the scissors 
have not been freely used to cut out all that does not savour 
to the editor's mind of Anglican doctrine, or is not in 
accordance with his view of what Anglo-Catholic practice 
should be. While in some cases there is very little omitted, 
in others the original authors would hardly know their own 
works—so transfigured and disfigured have they become. 
Hymns, too, such as Faber’s Fazth of our Fathers (somewhat 
altered for the purpose), are made to do duty even in public 
services fora faith different in many points from that of their 
composers without the least explanation or any kind of apology.! 
Such treatment of Catholic authors shows an utter want 
of perception of true Catholic principles, not to mention the 
principles of editorial morality. 

A new tendency has developed itself lately among a certain 
body of Ritualists—that of siding with socialistic reformers and 
with liberationists; so much so that almost a new party has 
been formed of so-called “Christian Socialists.” Their aim is 
professedly “to justify God to the people,” to quote the terms 
used by the Guild of St. Matthew, which is one of their chief 
means of disseminating their principles. In a lesser degree the 
Church of England Working Men’s Society has somewhat of 
the same tendency, though less developed, and at present kept 
more under control. The broadening of the old High Church lines 
was well shown by a recent attempt, unsuccessful so far, to get rid 
of a rule of the Guild of St. Alban (a large and long-established 
society) which pledged its members to resist “Latitudinarianism, 
Rationalism, and Infidelity.” Many voices, supposed to be 
sound and orthodox, were raised a short time ago in favour of 
the abolition of this rule. 

To those who observe the signs of the times it seems, indeed, 
as if some great change were about to occur in the condition of 
the whole Anglican communion consequent upon the removal 
of nearly all the old landmarks. As in the State Whig and 
Tory have given place to a great variety of parties, though 
ranged at present under two or three heads, so in the State 
Church the old High and Low Churchmen have been entirely 
supplanted by a generation of men whose views range from the 


1 T have known the case of a working man whose conversion, humanly speaking, 
was due to the discovery of the true meaning of Faith of our Fathers which he had 
been accustomed to sing in another sense. 
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borders of Catholicism to the confines of Unitarianism and 
Agnosticism, though still, for convenience sake, ranged under 
two or three main divisions. 

The present period of disintegration, concealed under an 
outward agreement to differ, must in the end, if it continues, 
lead to a startling crisis. God grant that, when it comes, it 
may be the means of bringing very many of those who are now 
fighting for the cause of Catholic doctrines in the camp of 
Protestantism to acknowledge the supreme earthly commander 
of the army of Christ, and to become faithful and true soldiers 
of the Cross in the One City of the living God. 


H. MORDEN BENNETT. 











The Mother's Legal Position as Guardian of 
her Children. 


————_—_—_ 


WE live in times when the emancipation of women is making 
rapid advances. Young ladies of the present day have attained 
an amount of freedom which would have utterly astonished those 
of a half-century since, and our Legislature has gone far towards 
giving to married women the legal position of spinster. By the 
common law “the contract of marriage makes the husband and 
wife one person, and during the marriage the person of the wife 
is merged in that of the husband.” Yet, quite apart from the 
introduction of divorce, this maxim, it has been judicially 
remarked, is, for many purposes, a mere figure of speech; 
while Mr. Justice Chitty has observed that the Act of 1882 
“ makes such alterations in the relation of husband and wife, that 
it severs that unity of person and divides that compound person 
which the law formerly recognized, to such an extent as to 
render it wrong for the Court to apply the old principle (in the 
construction of gifts by will) which was founded in unity of 
person.” } 

In the matter of property it used to be considered that man 
and wife have but one purse. The present law, however, may 
roughly be described as giving a wife complete control over 
her property.?, She has acquired power to contract alone, carry 
on trade, and sue and be sued, apart from her husband. 

We are therefore departing from, rather than approaching to, 
St. Bernard’s ideal of the married state. “They (man and wife) 
have all things in common, nothing of their own, nothing 


1 In re March, Mander v. Harris, L.R. 24, Ch. D. p. 230. Although his lord- 
ship’s decision in this case was reversed on Appeal, L.R., 27, Ch. D., p. 166, yet the 
above dictum is not affected. 

* This statement is not applicable in its fulness to women married before 
January 1, 1883. 
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divided one from the other. They have but one heritage, one 
house, one table, one bed, nay, they are but one flesh.” * 

If, however, our law has given to the wife too great freedom 
during the continuance of the marriage, it has recently accorded 
to her some slight recognition of her natural rights over her 
children, by constituting her their guardian after the father’s 
death. This emancipation from the earlier law all right-minded 
persons must have approved and welcomed, late though it 
came. 

When a measure similar to the one to which we allude was 
under discussion, it was attempted to give the parents equal 
rights over their children during their joint lives; fortunately, 
however, the counsels of the less “ advanced thinkers” prevailed, 
and we were saved from a law which would have turned many a 
home into a house divided against itself. After much discussion, 
“An Act to Amend the Law relating to the Guardianship and 
Custody of Infants” on June 25, 1886, found a place in our 
statute-book. Prior to this Act, the law on the subject was 
regulated by a statute of Charles the Second, which gave the 
father power, by deed or will, to dispose of the custody and 
tuition of such of his children as should, at the time of his death 
be under twenty-one years of age and unmarried. 

On a former occasion (see THE MONTH for June, 1886) we 
discussed the question of a child’s so-called right to choose its 
own religion ; and one of the conclusions we then arrived at was, 
that the father’s right as to the religious education of his children 
is all but absolute. The Court, we found, would not without 
grave reason interfere with the father’s authority over his 
children, and even on the application of the mother, it would 
uphold the paternal right, unless there had been a grave breach 
of the marital duty, or the interests of the children required 
that it should be interfered with. By the new Act the discretion 
of the Court is enlarged, for it is provided, that in making 
orders as to the custody of infants, the points to be regarded 
are, the welfare of the children, the conduct of the parents, and 
the wishes of the mother as well as of the father. Still, 
however, there is no doubt that the father, as a general rule, 
continues, as clearly he ought, to reign supreme during his 
lifetime ; and he can continue his dominion after his death by 


% Quibus omnia communia sunt; nil proprium, nil a se divisum habentibus. 
Una utriusque heereditas, una domus, una mensa, unus torus, una etiam caro” 
(Ser mones in Cantica, vii.). 
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appointing a guardian. But the Court will not allow to tl“iis 
guardian the exercise of the same personal authority which (it 
recognized in the father, and will not hesitate to interfere with 
his discretion and compel him, except under very special 
circumstances, to carry out the father’s wishes with regard to 
the religion of the children. Where the father has expressed 
no wish on the subject, the guardian will have to bring the 
child up in the religion of his father. 

It is in the father’s power to appoint any person he pleases 
to the office of guardian. Before the new ‘Act the mother 
might have been, and frequently was, left out altogether, and 
had no legal rights against those whom the father appointed. 
The case was precisely the same when the guardians were 
constituted by the Court; and though, where no testamentary 
guardian was appointed, the mother was frequently spoken of 
as the guardian by nature and nurture, yet the law recognized 
her natural rights only to a very limited extent. 

The Act of 1886 provides, that on the death of the father 
of an infant, the mother, if surviving, shall be the guardian, 
alone, or jointly with any person appointed by the father.‘ 
When the father has not made any appointment, or the person 
appointed by him is dead, or refuses to act, the Court has power 
to appoint a guardian to act jointly with the mother. 

The mother may, in her turn, provisionally appoint a 
guardian to act after her death jointly with the father; but 
such an appointment will require the confirmation of the Court 
after the mother’s death, and this will not be obtained unless it 
be shown that the father is unfit to be the sole guardian. 

These are the principal provisions of the new Act. A 
decided step has been taken in the direction of conforming our 
law to the natural law, and towards giving the mother her 
rightful position with regard to her infant children. Many a 
Catholic mother, who had long been trying to get her children 
brought up as Catholics, in spite of the opposition raised by 
the relations of a deceased Protestant father, rejoiced when she 
was told that the law was changed, and that instead of having 
no voice in the important matter of her children’s education, 
she was now their legal guardian. But before we offer her our 
congratulations, let us be sure that her hope is well founded ; 


4 In cases where the father died before June 25, 1886, the mother became guardian 
on that day—the date of the passing of the Act. 
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or at least, let us inquire what may be the limits of her newly- 
acquired authority. 

In other words, what does the Act effect? A very recent 
decision of Mr. Justice Stirling will answer our question. 

The father, a man named Scanlan, was a poor shoemaker, 
born in Ireland of a mixed marriage, but baptized a Catholic. 
Before he was twenty, however, he appears to have abandoned 
his religion and to have become connected with a Protestant 
church in Limerick. In 1872 he married a Catholic woman at 
the Catholic Church of St. Michael, Limerick, who had by him 
the children the religious education of whom the Court had 
under consideration. She stated that her husband “turned 
Catholic when he married her,” but there was no evidence of 
his ever having practised his religion in any way. There were 
four children of the marriage, one of whom had died and been 
buried as a Protestant. 

The application to the Court was made by the next friend 
on behalf of the remaining three children, aged respectively 
fifteen, thirteen, and eight years. All these children appeared 
to have been twice baptized, the two elder girls at Limerick, 
first at the Protestant church, and afterwards at St. Michael’s ; 
the youngest (who was born in London), first at the Church of 
the Assumption in Warwick Street, and, ten days later, at the 
Protestant Church of St. Peter, Great Windmill Street. Between 
1879 and. 1883 the two elder girls were attending. non-Catholic 
schools; but from September, 1883, down to May, 1886, they 
were, with the knowledge and consent of the father, educated at 
Catholic schools, taught the faith, and admitted to Holy Com- 
munion. The youngest child was also sent to the infant school 
connected with the church in Warwick Street, during portions 
of the years 1884—1886. 

In 1886 Mr. and Mrs. Scanlan ceased to live together, 
though the cause of the separation did not clearly appear in 
evidence. Mrs. Scanlan continued, however, to visit her husband 
almost daily. 

In the winter of 1885—86 Scanlan fell under the influence 
of the clergy and district visitors of a Protestant church, who 
ministered most indefatigably to his temporal wants, he being 
then in an advanced stage of consumption. Through their 
kindness he was sent to a hospital, and his eldest daughter, at 
his request, was received into a Protestant institution. He 
appears, before going into the hospital, to have taken his 
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youngest child to the mistress of a Protestant infant schou 
and to have requested her not to allow Mrs. Scanlan, wh« 
desired her to be educated as a Catholic, to take her away. 
The second girl also seems never to have gone to any Catholic 
school after her father removed her from Warwick Street. The 
evidence showed that Scanlan had received the Protestant 
Sacrament, attended the services in the hospital chapel, and 
professed himself a member of the Church of England. He 
had, moreover, on entering the hospital, handed over his two 
younger children to a Protestant clergyman, by whose instru- 
mentality one had been sent to Canada, and the other to be 
boarded in an English village. The eldest is at the present 
time an inmate of Lord Shaftesbury’s Home at Sudbury. 
Scanlan died in April, 1887. 

On the death of her husband, Mrs. Scanlan became by law 
the guardian of the three girls, and, in May of the present year, 
an application was made to Mr. Justice Stirling that she might 
be removed from that office. His lordship, however, decided 
that she ought not to be disturbed, but that another person 
should be appointed to act jointly with her. In order to ‘select 
a suitable joint guardian, it became necessary to determine in 
what faith the children should be reared. 

This question the learned judge decided on the 12th of last 
month, ordering that the girls should be educated as Protestants ; 
in conformity with the rule 


That the Court, or any persons who have the guardianship of a 
child after the father’s death, should have sacred regard to the religion 
of the father in dealing with the child, and, unless under very special 
circumstances, should see that the child is brought up in the religious 
faith of the father, whatever that religious faith may have been.° 


It was argued on behalf of the mother, that her position 
was by nature higher than that of a mere testamentary guardian, 
and, mutatis mutandis, it was sought to apply to her the 
words which Lord Esher, M.R., used in a celebrated case in 
1883,° in speaking of the difference between a father and a 
testamentary guardian. 

5 Hawksworth v. Hawksworth, L.R. 6. Ch. App. p. 543. In that case a 
Catholic died, leaving a Protestant widow and an infant six months old who had 
been baptized a Catholic. He left no direction as to the child’s religious education, 
and it was brought up by the mother as a Protestant till it was eight years old. The 


Court ordered that it should be educated as a Catholic. 
§ In re Agar Ellis, Agar Ellis v. Lascelles, L.R. 24. Ch. D, p. 327. 
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It is impossible that a testaméntary guardian can be the same as 
a father. A testamentary guardian is a creature of the law, and nature 
has nothing to do with it. But the law of England has recognized the 
natural rights of a father, not as guardian of his children, but as the 
father, because he is the father... the father has greater rights than 
those which a testamentary guardian, or any other guardian, can have. 
... The law recognizes the natural rights of the father, because it 
recognizes the natural duties of a father. 


On this ground the Court refused, in 1883, to interfere with 
the discretion of a father as to the religious education of his 
child, although he was exercising it in a manner of which the 
Court did not approve. Now if the word “mother” could be 
substituted for the word “father,” this decision of the Court 
of Appeal would give the mother, on the ground of natural 
law, the right after the father’s death to decide as to the religious 
education of her children; but unfortunately, as it turned out 
in Scanlan’s case, the powers of a guardian under the new 
Act, in which capacity alone the mother comes in, are clearly 
stated in the Fourth Section to be the same as those of 
guardians appointed under the old law. 

Another argument addressed to the Court was that the rule 
of law as to the religious education of children had its origin 
in the statutory power of the father to appoint guardians, and 
that as the mother had now a co-ordinate power in that respect, 
she ought also to have co-ordinate power in directing the 
religious education; to this, however, his lordship could not 
accede. 

In the result, therefore, Scanlan’s children are to be educated 
as Protestants. And this is the more disappointing as the 
father had, during three years, allowed them to be instructed 
in, and to practise the Catholic religion. The learned judge, 
moreover, said that had Scanlan died early in 1886, there would 
have been clear authority’ for disregarding any mere direction 
of the father that his children should be brought up in a religion 
different from that which he himself had sanctioned ; but during 
the last year of his life he had taken active steps to have the 
children educated as Protestants, and it ought not to be con- 
cluded that these unequivocal acts were done out of mere 
caprice. The Court was therefore bound to give effect to the 
father’s wishes, so clearly manifested and acted upon. 

We see, then, that notwithstanding the improved position 


7 Hill uv. Hill, 31 Law Journal, Ch, 505. 
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of the mother, her natural rights are still only partially recog- 
nized, and the law applicable to her is the same as that which 
regulates the powers of a mere guardian. 

We have no reason to complain of the interpretation which 
Sir James Stirling has placed upon the new Act, although in 
this case it is adverse to Catholic interests; for if a Catholic 
mother has not always the right to decide after the father’s 
death on the religious education of her children, yet the same 
rule will apply to Protestant mothers, who will find themselves 
similarly defeated in any attempt to disregard the wishes of a 
deceased Catholic father. 


W. C. MAUDE. 























“ Forbid them not.” 


_— 


CuILp among children ranged 
At the good Priest’s feet, he heard 
How the fair white Host is changed 
By the whispered wonderful word— 
No more wheat, or bread— 
Jesus there instead. 


“In such small and straitened home 
On the Altar—hush! He is here— 
So full of love, so near— 

From the Glory of God He has come, 
Captive content to stay 
With us all night, all day.” 


Sheaf of tapers that twinkled 

At the feet of the Mother of God. 
From windows sunset-sprinkled 
Saints with an aureole rim 
And Angels looked at him— 
Ah, how gently he trod! 


Lamp, like a star, that told 
Who dwelt within the screen 
Of the little gate of gold 
The Altar flowers between— 
As a star once of yore 
Stood over stable-door. 
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Close to the Altar, close, 
Reaching on tip of toes, 

Small arm stretched higher, higher, 
And still the end no nigher— 
Hush! he has dragged a chair, 
Climbed up with pains and care, 
On the little door—tap ! tap! 

Is knocking with soft rap 

Of finger innocent, 

Small head to hearken bent, 
Small mouth instead of prayer 
Saying, “Jesus, are You there?” 


Not a sound in reply— 
Bent lower little ear 
Listening attentively— 
Knocking again—“ Are You there, 
Jesus? I heard them say 
At catechizing to-day, 
You never go away.” 


Was Jesus, pondered he, 

Asleep within there, maybe ? 

“ Dear little Jesus, wake, 

I beg You, and answer make— 
I love You much—I adore You— 
Speak to me, I implore You!” 


Oh, miracle! Oh, grace! 
As though not able to send 
Him thence unsatisfied, 
Jesus, before whose face 
Fall down the Seraphim, 
Enters into talk with hin— 
“ Yes, it is I who abide 
In this small dwelling-place. 
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To the wants of each to attend— 
What must I do for thee, 
Little brother, dear to Me ?” 
And, pouring his heart out, “ Ah!” 
The child, sudden sobbing, “ papa 
Is Catholic not yet— 
Convert him soon! _ For You 
Tis thing so easy to do.” 
“Go, I will not forget,” 
Saith the Voice of the Holy One. 
And on joyous feet away 
Homeward the child has run, 
More reverently to pray, 
In greater haste to obey. 


Jesus, the children’s Friend, 

And the poor sinner’s even to the end, 
Thanks to Thee! for the next day 

The father, not a word being said, 

But as if by some Angel led, 

Into God’s House goes straight 

Like one not brooking to wait— 

Goes in, for a priest to search— 

Comes out, a son of the Church. 


MAY PROBYN. 
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A NAME which was at one time a household word in every 
home where there were children, and which carries us back 
past the beginning of the present century, has this year been 
added to the number of those who have passed away. Before 
her memory, to the world at large, has followed her name, it 
may be well to put together a slight sketch of the life of 
Mary Howitt. 

Materials for this are not wanting, for Mrs. Howitt has 
herself written much about her life and surroundings. And 
not only has she thus placed on record the thoughts and 
associations of her later life, but in a charming little volume— 
My Own Story, or, the Autobiography of a Child—she has 
given what is manifestly a singularly true and lifelike picture 
of her childish days—so true, indeed, that, apart from its 
personal interest, the little book has its value as a record of 
times and manners which are now matters of history to us. 

Mary Botham was born on March 10, 1797, at Colesford 
in Warwickshire, not, as is usually stated, at Uttoxeter, although 
after her first year she lived in that town, and all her early 
recollections are of course connected with it. Her parents were 
Quakers, and her father was a good but stern man, perhaps not 
altogether unlike his father, who is graphically depicted in the 
Autobiography: “He read a great deal, wrote a great deal, and 
was a great collector of herbs”—characteristics which certainly 
descended to two, at least, of his grandchildren, Mary and her 
elder sister, Anna. It is told of Mr. Botham that he turned one of 
his daughters out of the room for laughing in his presence, the 
said daughter being then sixteen years of age; and it is evident 
that his children respected rather than loved him. Her mother 
is described as “a woman of strong, energetic character,” not,. 
however, wanting in sympathy and affection; she was of a 
literary turn of mind, and would repeat to her children “long 
portions of Thomson’s Seasons, of which she was extremely: 
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fond, Gray’s Elegy, passages from Cowper, and other long 
poems,” and thus early enkindled the love and habit of verse 
which was so conspicuous an element in Mary’s character. 

The affection and complete union which always existed 
between Mary and her sister Anna, who was a year her senior, 
is observable throughout the Autobiography. The sketch of the 
two sisters may be quoted as a good example of Mrs, Howitt’s 
style : 


Anna was somewhat slenderer than myself, with an oval counten- 
ance, soft blue eyes, soft brown hair, a remarkably rosy complexion, 
and an expression of great sweetness in her whole countenance. She 
was, in fact, the most amiable, the most feminine and affectionate 
creature I ever saw. I—for I remember well what was said of me, if 
I do not remember my own person—was broader set than my sister, 
with a round face, large grey eyes, and a deal of healthful colour on 
my cheeks, with a roguish, merry expression of countenance which 
made people think that I was very fond of mischief. I was not 
particularly so, but that was the general opinion, and I heard it so 
often said that I set it down in my own mind for fact. We were so 
constantly together, and were so guided by a constant unity of will, that 
we were something like one soul in two bodies. 


My memory of Mrs. Howitt, on the only occasion of my 
meeting her, is not sufficiently distinct to enable me to confirm 
this description ; but the word-portrait of her sister, Mrs. Harrison, 
whose friendship I enjoyed for many years, was accurate to the 
last. The “soft brown hair” had, indeed, become white ; but the 
“expression of great sweetness,” to which was added a look of 
perfect peace, was unchanged. I have wondered that no record 
of her beautiful life has been given us; but I must not myself 
enter further upon it now, gladly as I would do so. Yet I may 
quote an incident from Mrs. Harrison’s early life which seemed 
to me when I read it to characterize her exactly, as I knew her 
fifty years or more afterwards. A neighbour, being in great 
grief, walked up and down her garden, with her handkerchief 
to her eyes. 


Anna watched her go up and down with slow steps, and the longer 
she watched, the more vivid became her sympathy. ‘“ What can I do 
for her?” thought she—when suddenly an idea occurred. Her greatest 
treasures were a set of little play-tea-things—she would give her these. 
Accordingly she ran into the house, and fetched them thence, and with 
these jingling in her pinafore, she crept through a thin place in the 
garden fence, stood before the poor lady, and, with tears in her eyes, 
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said, opening her pinafore, “Do not cry so, Mrs. Gilbert, and I will 
give you these. I am so sorry for you, and will give you all my doll’s 
tea-things.” 


The Autobiography throughout is full of quaintness and 
interest. The children were very much secluded by their 
parents ; and, says Mrs. Howitt, 


Boys, I remember, seemed to me a wild kind of strange animal with 
which it was hardly creditable, and by no means desirable, to have 
anything to do; and when a stranger once asked, “‘ Have you any 
brothers?” one of us replied with great gravity, and a sense of great 


+» 


propriety, “‘O no; our father and mother do not approve of boys ! 


But a word must be said of a servant who had perhaps 
more influence in diverting the bent of Mary’s mind than even 
her mother. She was “a singularly gifted woman, if not a 
woman of genius,” endowed with “remarkable points of obser- 
vation, a retentive memory, a turn for all that was picturesque 
and traditional, considerable superstition, and a remarkable 
faculty for relating anything clearly and effectively.” Her 
numerous stories were narrated in country language, “to which,” 
says Mrs. Howitt, “I trace my great love of dialect ;” and her 
inventive powers must have been considerable. “She knew 
the house where a hobthrush had. helped the farmer’s family for 
years; she knew haunted bridges and stiles; her own father’s 
waggon had been tied so firmly to a rush, that the team of six 
horses could not draw it thence,” and so on. “She was a sort 
of humble Bishop Percy, and she knew by heart every song 
that ever swung in the wind on a ballad-monger’s stall.” It is 
easy to trace in Mrs. Howitt’s literary work the results of this 
early training, to which, indeed, she attributed her “ flights into 
the region of romance ;” and if we add to this the influence of 
their governess—who “would take a little flower in her hand, 
and preach such a sermon from it as would make the hearts of 
her young auditors burn within them: she saw the love which 
we had for nature; she had it too, and she sympathized with 
us”—we can understand how it was that Anna and Mary 
Botham acquired those tastes and pursuits which were a hap- 
piness to them throughout their lives. 

The early ideas of the children regarding Catholics were 
curiously mixed. “We had a dim idea of what Catholics 
were—Papists we had also heard them called; and when so 
called, we always thought of bloody Queen Mary, and the 
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faggot, and the rack. We thought, too, of those ‘dark ages of 
Papacy,’ of which we had heard our father speak, and which 
always had impressed upon my mind an idea of the daylight 
itself being dim then—a sort of natural obscuration over every- 
thing. I had not then taken into my mind the idea of a moral 
darkness.” This passage occurs in connection with a proposed 
visit to Caverswall Castle, “an old moated house, which was 
about to be purchased by some rich Catholics, who were 
refugees from France, and was to become immediately a 
nunnery.” It is now the property of one of the Wedgwood 
family. “Our father did not talk of these people as Pafists, but 
as Catholics, as refugee Catholics; and we instantly had the 
greatest regard for them, as being persecuted by that arch 
tormentor, Napoleon.” Many years later—some seven or eight 
after her marriage—she again visited Caverswall, and brought 
back a doll-nun for one of her nieces, and an ivory crucifix. 
“She showed this to me,” writes her niece, “and my mother 
said, ‘ Mary, does thee not think it is wrong to have such a 
piece of idolatry as that figure ?’ My aunt, I remember, smiled, 
and said, ‘Well, yes, Anna dear, I dare say it is, but I bought 
it because it seemed to me so beautiful. I shall give it away, 
no doubt.’” 

In a brief sketch such as this, it is impossible to give anything 
like a detailed biography of Mary Howitt. Nor is this necessary ; 
for she has written an account of her life in the volumes of Good 
Words for 1885 and 1886. The “Reminiscences of My Life,” 
as she called them, are full of interest; and the simple, straight- 
forward way in which they are narrated lends them a special 
charm. It may be hoped that they will be brought before the 
public in a collected form, supplemented, of course, by many 
personal traits regarding the writer and her character, which 
she herself could hardly supply. As might be expected, the 
information about herself is incidental; that about the many 
people whom she knew is varied and interesting. One fact may 
be noted: her mother, actuated by that “ardent craving for 
spiritual light and rest,” which later led her daughter into the 
One Fold, wa: at one time “led to inquire into the Catholic 
Faith,” and even contemplated entering a convent. She, how- 
ever, yielded to an earlier influence, and joined the Society of 
Friends. 

We cannot pass over, unnoticed, the literary career of 
Mrs. Howitt. Her works fill some forty pages of the British 
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Museum Catalogue, and date from 1823, in which year 7he 
Forest Minstrel, by William and Mary Howitt, made its appear- 
ance: she had married in 1821. There is evidently more of 
the wife than the husband in this little book, and this, I believe, 
was the case with other works published in both names. It is 
noteworthy that the Preface recognizes while it justifies the 
“latitude of phrase and of sentiment which as members of the 
Society of Friends we have allowed ourselves.” In her novel 
lVood Leighton, published in 1836, the scene of which was laid 
in the neighbourhood of Nottingham, the unprejudiced treatment 
of Catholic matters, and the sympathetic sketch of the “ poor but 
pious” Father Cradock, must have been noticed at a time when 
the new Oxford school was directing attention towards Rome. 
In 1847, Mrs. Howitt published her volume of Ballads : to this 
is prefixed a portrait of herself, in which it is difficult to trace 
the sweet expression of the photograph taken a year or so 
before her death. In this volume her best poetical work is to 
be found, and affection for the old religion is continually mani- 
festing itself, notably in “Lilian May, an Easter Legend ;” 
“The Sin of Earl Walter ;” the “ Abbey Garden ;” and “ Willie 
o’ Wyburn.” The last she was anxious should be re-issued by the 
Catholic Truth Society, in the work of which she was warmly 
interested; and it may be hoped that this and other of her 
poems may some day be reprinted by that body. “The Poor 
Man’s Garden” is a beautiful little poem: and “ The Fairies of 
the Caldon Low” deservedly finds a place in more than one 
selection of our best ballads. A short specimen of her verse 
may be quoted here: 


THE FISHERMAN’S SONG. 
Going out. 


Briskly blows the evening gale, 
Fresh and free it blows ; 

Blessings on the fishing-boat, 
How merrily she goes ! 

Christ He loved the fishermen ; 
Walking by the sea, 

How He blest the fishing-boats 
Down in Galilee ! 

Dark the night and wild the wave, 
Christ the boat is keeping ; 
Trust in Him and have no fear, 

Though He seemeth sleeping. 
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Coming in. 


Briskly blows the morning breeze, 
Fresh and strong it blows ; 

Blessings on the fishing-boat, 
How steadily she goes ! 

Christ He loved the fishermen ; 
And He blessed the net 

Which the hopeless fishers threw 
In Gennesaret. 

He has blest our going out, 
Blest too our returning ; 

Given us laden nets at night, 
And fair wind in the morning. 


The preface to the al/ads, with its incidental remark, “ The 
love of Christ, of the poor, and of little children, always were 
and will be ruling sentiments of my soul,” is very characteristic. 
The remainder of her literary work consisted of other volumes 
of verse on birds, insects, and flowers ; translations of the works 
of Frederika Bremer, the Swedish authoress, who owed to Mary 
Howitt her introduction to the English-speaking public ; two or 
three novels ; a translation of Hans Andersen’s Jmprovisatore ; 
stories for children, many with a deep but not disagreeably 
obtruded moral purpose, which are still from time to time 
reprinted ; biographical sketches, and contributions to various 
periodicals ; besides various works published in the joint names 
of herself and her husband, in which it is understood that she 
had the larger share. 

From Nottingham the Howitts went to London, living for 
a long time at Clapton, and then going down into Surrey, near 
Esher. Then they went to the Tyrol, residing in a picturesque 
old house at Dietenheim, the larger part of which was tenanted 
by a peasant-farmer, with his children and grandchildren. These 
assembled daily for prayers in the private chapel which formed 
part of the house; and before the altar hung a silver lamp 
which was presented to his Tyrolese friends by William Howitt, 
who had procured it in Rome, having before presenting it 
obtained for it the blessing of the Pope—a pleasant trait 
in one who had undoubtedly written and spoken many 
strong things against the Church. Their visits to Rome were 
frequent, and it was here that William Howitt, “in submission 
to his Redeemer, and in love to all mankind, passed away on 
Monday afternoon, March 3, 1879.” A year later, May 26, 1880, 
his widow laid the first stone of the house which she had built 
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for herself at Meran in the Tyrol, and which she called by the 
pretty name Marienruhe, or “ Mary’s Rest ”—a title which was 
appropriate in more senses than one. 

It wil] have been manifest that Mrs. Howitt was free from 
much of the prejudice which is, as Cardinal Newman has shown, 
“the strength of the Protestant view;” and it has also been 
evident that many of the aspects of Catholicity had a distinct 
attraction for her. But, especially in these later days, it is 
within the experience of each one of us that something more 
than this freedom from prejudice and sympathy with the 
Church is needed for conversion. The agnostic and the 
ritualist, each from his own standpoint, feels the attraction 
of Catholicity; but as a thing outside him, not as a matter 
which is of vital importance. He may go so far as to echo the 
words, 


O that thy creed were sound, 
For thou dost soothe the heart, thou Church of Rome! 


but he will not follow their author through the ways which led 
him to find that the Church not only soothed the heart but 
satisfied the mind of the earnest seeker after truth. 

Mary Howitt had long been in search of God. Naturally of a 
religious turn of mind, with a love of beauty and culture, and 
an intense sympathy for humanity, the severity of Quakerism 
repelled rather than attracted her. “The strictness and abne- 
gation of all pleasure was foreign to her joyous nature, and the 
thought of being in a degree freed from this thraldom, as she 
used to call it, was one of the attractions to her of marriage ;” 
and although the ceremony of matrimony was solemnized at the 
Friends’ Meeting, she appeared the first Sunday of her married 
life at a Catholic chapel. Her second visit to Caverswall has 
already been spoken of. There was a period of seeming 
unbelief; and then, about 1855, Mrs. Howitt and her husband 
became interested in spiritualism. One who knew her well, 
and to whom I am indebted for much information, says 
that it was through the influence of this delusion that a 
belief in the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity was awakened 
in both—so wonderfully does God overrule everything to His 
own purpose !—and it was then that the phrase “our dear 
Lord,” became familiar to her lips. However this may be, 
when she became a Catholic, Mrs. Howitt was emphatic in 
her denunciation of spiritualism, which she said on one occasion, 
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“was one of the greatest misfortunes that ever visited us. It 
was false—all false, and full of lies. Revelations seemed to 
come from the other world, and they were nothing but sugges- 
tions of the devil. I look upon it as all false and wrong.” 

After this came that period of perplexity and doubt—the 
longing for a sure guide and an authoritative teacher—which 
only those who have been outside the fold can fully enter into 
or understand. “I consulted this man and that, this clergyman 
and the other,” she wrote, some little time after her conversion, 
“and I will say that Mr. Binney was the most satisfactory 
of them all; but they could settle nothing, all they advised was 
indefinite.” Her sister Anna had some years before this 
become a member of the Church of England, and Mrs. Howitt 
sought by every means to attain to the peace and rest that 
the former unfeignedly felt. Her attraction towards the Catholic 
Church was greatly strengthened by the conversion of her 
daughter Margaret, who lived with her. Miss Howitt was inti- 
mate with the adopted niece of Overbeck, and was invited by 
this lady to write a life of the artist. In order to qualify herself 
for this task, she read through his very voluminous corres- 
pondence. Numerous letters on disputed points of doctrine 
and Church history formed part of the collection; and Miss 
Howitt not only read these, but also every accessible book 
to which reference was made in them. In the end she became 
convinced of the truth of the faith which Overbeck professed, 
and was received into the Church. 

Mrs. Howitt, who gave her daughter some assistance in her 
work, became interested and sympathetic: she made the ac- 
quaintance of several priests, and through them and through 
her reading seemed to realize in some measure the position of 
the Church as a definite teacher and guide. Still she did not 
wish to be baptized, and although Miss Howitt had her mother’s 
full approval and sympathy, it did not seem that her example 
would be followed. 

But a dream—a vision—or what seemed to her a super- 
natural warning—left her no room for doubt, and led to the 
happy issue which had been so long delayed. “The end is 
come, and thou art not saved.” These words seemed to sound 
through her room with awful distinctness, rousing Mrs. Howitt 
from her sleep, and indeed destroying, at any rate for that 
night, the possibility of further repose. While under its 
influence, a visitor came to her house—Father Robiana, a 
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Dominican. “I had always a prejudice against the Domi- 
nicans,” Mrs. Howitt would say when narrating this event; 
“they had been persecutors, and I had therefore conceived 
a dislike to them one and all. So as this gentleman was 
coming on this particular day, I arranged with Maggie that 
she should do the talking and entertaining, whilst I would 
make the tea, for, you see, I did not wish to have to be polite 
to him.” But the sight of this dreaded visitor removed all 
prejudice. When he entered the room, “a tall, grand man, 
in the beautiful white robe of his Order, I looked up, and such 
a strange feeling came over me—it might have been the figure 
of our Lord.” 

The good Father was indeed destined to receive into God’s 
Church this soul, as he had before reconciled many others. After 
a period of instruction, which was not a long one—for the careful 
reading of many years had produced its effect—Mary Howitt 
became a Catholic, in the summer of 1883. “I was received 
with every solemnity and every ceremony that has come down 
for eighteen hundred years for the baptism of adults. Nothing 
was omitted, no single detail was left out; it is a grand cere- 
mony and a mysterious rite, and I am thankful it was done in 
completeness.” 

From this time until her death, no doubt or perplexity 
seems to have crossed her mind: and her yearly visits to 
Rome became more and more precious to her. Her loving 
intercourse with friends and relatives in England was in no way 
interfered with by her change of belief; and her constant hope 
and prayer was that they might find the peace which was so 
dear to her. In one of her letters, written from Rome at the 
beginning of last winter—a birthday letter, full of kind wishes 
and loving words—she says : 


I wish it was possible to send you the best of all—a deep and 
penetrating sense of the truth and vitality of the Catholic faith. But 
if this great blessing is to be given to you, it will come at the right time ; 
and we shall have a great rejoicing, and you too, perhaps, may have to 
come to Rome. I must say, though, I have not found all quite as 
much to my mind or to my requirements as I did at Meran, and yet in 
so many ways I prefer the life here to that of Meran—or perhaps rather 
to that of Tyrol—pleasant and simple and quiet as it was, and those are 
the other main elements which make life congenial to me. However, 
my life has been all along so rich in blessings that I have nothing to do 
but to give thanks. 
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3 
To another she wrote, not many days before her death: 


It is very pleasant to be thus kindly welcomed back by such of our 
old Roman friends as are still residing here, and by so many others with 
whom we have become acquainted of later years, so that we now find 
ourselves in the midst of a much larger circle of intelligent, kind, and 
enlightened people than it has ever been our happiness to enjoy before. 


Much as she appreciated these congenial surroundings, they 
were not altogether without their drawbacks; for in another 


letter she says : 





We have companionship and visiting—almost more than we desire— 
only it seems ungrateful to say so, among the kind and faithful friends 
we have. But, dearest M , you can understand that at my age, and 
now in Rome, my desire is to lead, as much as I possibly can, a calm 
quiet, and almost, so to say, introverted life. I want to be nearer to 
our Lord than I ever was before; to centre my whole being in Him, as 
it were: but it is very difficult to practise this when we are surrounded 
by outward influences, which, though not adverse to this, are yet not in 
daily, not to-say Hourly, kinship with it. 





The last public appearance of Mrs. Howitt was at the head 
of the English pilgrims who in January last approached the 
Holy Father. She had been unwell some time previously— 
troubled with cold and other weaknesses—but it was an intense 
joy to her to take part in this loving tribute of affection to the 
Holy Father on the part of his English children. 

The account of this, and of the closing of her earthly life 
early in the morning of the 30th of January, can best be told in 
the simple words of her daughter : 


I may truly say I never saw any one happier than she has been 
these last few months. .. . J A cold about Christmas time made us quite 
dismiss all idea for the moment of her taking part in the English depu- 
tation, and so anxious were we that she should run no risk that it was 
left an open question to the last moment. The morning was, however, 
most beautiful and springlike, and as, by the kindness of friends, every 
facility for her easy access to the Holy Father had been attained, she 
went, and was presented to him without any fatigue. The moment he 
saw her he welcomed her with the most cordial benignity, speaking of 
her going to “ Paradiso,” words which are remembered by us all, and 
more especially as they gave her such rapture at the time. So that her 
interview with the great and loving Vicar of Christ was to her a foretaste 
of Heaven. I am told that the Holy Father, now informed of her 
decease, will remember her in his Mass to-morrow morning. The 
Requiem Mass is to be for her in St. Isidore to-morrow morning at 
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ten o’clock, and in the afternoon, by permission of the Cardinal Vicar, 
she is to be interred by the side of father in the Protestant cemetery. 
Every wish of her heart is thus fulfilled. 


I cannot close this brief sketch of a beautiful life better than 
by giving two extracts—the first from an appreciative notice by 
Mr. Josiah Gilbert, published in the British Weekly for Feb. to, 
a notice which is perhaps all the more interesting on account 
of the tinge of unintelligent Protestantism it displays, and for 
a certain sympathy with Mrs. Howitt’s change of faith. 


In the autumn of 1882 I was in Tyrol. William Howitt had died 
at Rome, and the dear lady and her daughter were alone at Dietenheim, 
where my wife and I visited them. The evening before we left I was 
alone with my old friend in the balcony, far more interested in her talk 
than in the noble prospect amd its deepening shadows. Her thoughts 
were evidently turning towards the faith her daughter had already 
embraced. She spoke of the deep piety she had found among their 
Roman Catholic friends ; she was surprised at their knowledge of the 
Scriptures, I asked whether she found them as intimate with the 
writings of our Lord’s Apostles as with the narratives of His life on 
earth? That she could not say. But, while regretting the particular 
direction that her piety was taking, I could not but feel that it was a 
step upward in the spiritual life. She was being delivered from the 
cold region of Unitarianism and the miasmatic bog of Spiritualism, and 
finding a true peace in that Catholic faith which, with all its perversions 
and lamentable accretions, is yet centred upon Christ. When two years 
later she lost her brightly-gifted eldest daughter, Mrs. Watts, who died at 
Dietenheim from a cold blast of death issuing, as her mother wrote to 
me, ‘from that melancholy Taufers Thal,” I wrote to her expressing my 
feeling that the faith to which I then knew she had given her adhesion 
would thus prove a special help and comfort to her. I may be allowed 
to quote a few words from her reply. After describing her daughter’s 
funeral, who, though a Protestant, was permitted to find a grave in the 
small “ God’s acre” of the village church, she wrote, ‘ Never a day has 
passed since without flowers laid on the grave, hardly a peasant passes 
without a prayer. Don’t call it Catholic mummery, dear friend, for they 
loved and honoured her, and she was Catholic enough herself to believe 
that few go to the grave so ready for the full blessedness of Heaven, but 
that a prayer for the repose of their soul may not be unacceptable to 
them. However, so it is, dear friend, and I do thank you and bless 
you for the liberality of your faith, which allows you to give me credit 
for some good reason for settling in my old age at last, after having tried 
for half a century to find peace in almost every other shade of religious 
opinion, in what I must believe is the true faith come down from the 
teaching of our dear and blessed Lord Himself.” 
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Of far greater interest and value, however, is the following’ 
account of Mrs. Howitt, kindly sent me by a Catholic friend who 
enjoyed her intimacy during the later years of her life : 


The name of Mary Howitt is one which has inspired the living 
respect and esteem of all, and those who had the privilege of knowing 
her intimately cannot fail to sorrow deeply for her loss. Her courtesy 
of manner and the genuine honesty and extreme simplicity of her 
character, together with the great power she possessed of entering into 
the feelings and interests of others, won the hearts of all who came in 
contact with her. Her humility was most striking; she would never 
listen to a word of praise, and when any one alluded to her fame as an 
authoress, she would say, ‘‘ My writings are of a bygone age, and no 
one cares for them now; there have been so many better writers since 
my time.” After she became a Catholic, she used to speak of herself 
as a baby in the faith, learning day by day fresh truths and discovering 
new beauties in the faith she had adopted. Her whole countenance 
would become suffused with the peace and joy she had found in the 
one true fold, and she used to yearn after the souls she loved who were 
still outside it. The Penny Catechism was her constant companion, 
and she would have liked everyone she knew to possess a copy of it. 
There was nothing she enjoyed more than to converse with fellow- 
Catholics on the great truths of her religion. Every day she seemed to 
become more strengthened in the faith and to realize in a striking 
degree the communion of saints, more especially the presence and 
communion of Jesus, Mary, and Joseph, to whose protection, guidance, 
and intercession she would attribute the daily events of her life. She 
took the greatest delight in reading the works of the early Fathers, 
which she would say could not fail to bring Protestants into the Church, 
if only they could be brought to read them. Her intellect remained 
strong and powerful to the last, while the truthfulness and simplicity of 
her character kept her from being tainted by the false maxims of the 
world, and made her most unwilling to believe evil of others. She 
was always the same kind and affectionate friend—offering a hearty 
welcome to all her visitors. The bright cheerful afternoon tea at 
Marienruhe was a great attraction for whoever had the privilege of her 
friendship. Hospitality reigned throughout, «nd conversation, edifying 
and lively, used to act as a tonic to any guest who might be feeling 
depressed, while indeed it produced an invigorating effect on all, who 
would leave the house all the better and happier for their visit. Alas ! 
it is sad to feel those refreshing hours of conversation can never return. 
In dear Mrs. Howitt, poor as well as rich have lost a friend, and no 
one in distress ever appealed in vain to her loving sympathy. She was 
always thinking how she could aid and comfort others. 

A quiet life with her books and writing was what she delighted in, 
and even to the last she took interest in the politics and literature of 
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the day, and above all, in the welfare of the Church. She had a 
passionate love of flowers, and the garden at Marienruhe gave her 
endless pleasure. She had it laid out after her own design, and would 
delight in examining each cherished flower and shrub—many of them 
favourites of her early life—giving directions to the gardener, gathering 
the choice roses and sending them to those who had no garden of their 
own. She had a little summer-house in this garden, giving on the 
grand mountains which surround Meran, and in this she spent many 
happy hours reading or writing. The Prince-Bishop of Trent kindly 
gave permission for a little chapel in the house, in consideration of her 
great age. Always once a week, and sometimes more frequently, a 
good Benedictine Father used to come and celebrate Holy Mass, for 
which the dear old lady was most grateful. On leaving the little chapel 
after one of these celebrations, she would say, ‘Oh, is it not delightful, 
isn’t it a blessing !” 

Mrs. Howitt was possessed of strong health and a vigorous consti- 
tution, but before the last fatal attack of bronchitis she had suffered 
from previous ones, and in one of these her life was despaired of. This 
happened when she was staying at her summer home in the Pusterthal, 
and at her advanced age her recovery seemed almost miraculous. 
Before leaving Meran for Rome, on taking leave of a friend, she was 
much affected, and said, “ We may not meet again,” and she added that 
although she much anticipated being again in Rome and receiving the 
Holy Father’s blessing, she feared she might find too much society 
there, whereas her great desire was to spend the remainder of her life in 
contemplation and in visits to the holy places. We all dreaded the long 
journey for her, but she bore it wonderfully, and described her life in 
Rome as one of great peace and happiness. Then she obtained her 
heart’s desire of receiving the Holy Father’s blessing, when she seemed 
to have nothing more to wish for but to die and be laid by the side of 
her husband. In a letter I received from her written on the 16th of 
January, she wrote of the unspeakable peace and joy that blessing had 
imparted to her, and of the feeling she had when in the Vatican of 
being in her Father’s house. Her last words in that last letter to me 
were : “ Dear, dear friend, I wish you were here that I could talk over 
with you the wonderful and gracious event of the last week. Many 
mercies are connected with it which will remain with me to the end of 
my days, as signal tokens of Divine love. Dear friend, I do not think 
that we have any idea what is the condescension of God, until some 
merciful deliverance from perplexity or suffering suddenly reveals it;” 
and here her part of the letter ends, for it was finished by her daughter. 
The beginning of the end had come, and on the 3oth she was called 
away to her Father’s House above. 

JAMES BRITTEN, 











The alleged Antiquity of Anghcanism. 


FOURTH ARTICLE.—THE CREED OF THE EARLY 
ENGLISH CHURCH. 


ANGLICANISM cannot claim continuity with the Church of 
England as it was during the period next preceding the 
Reformation; but can it claim to be at least a return to a 
purer system prevalent in earlier days? This is what we have 
now to determine by an inquiry into the attitude of the Early 
English Church towards the See of Rome. 

There is- no need why we should occupy ourselves much 
with the British Church. Its history must always be an inter- 
esting study to Englishmen : and, although the evidence about 
it is much scantier than we could wish, what does exist in no 
way supports the notion that this Church was constituted on 
Anglican principles. Of direct doctrinal statement concerning 
the authority of the Roman Pontiffs, we find little which cannot 
be explained away by those so minded. But the symptoms are 
those of a Church which recognizes, not denies, the doctrine ; 
and this is all we can expect in the dearth of documents, at all 
events when we take into account the isolation to which the 
British Christians were compelled by the difficulties of access to 
the central See in those remote times. In any case, however, 
the faith and constitution of the British Church is not in 
point now. The British Church is in no sense the spiritual 
parent of the Church of England, whichever of the two 
rival claimants is entitled to bear that name. The race out 
of which it coalesced was distinct from the English, and took 
no part in the latter’s conversion. ‘“ The Roman planted : the 
Scot watered : the Briton did nothing,”! for this great work of 
missionary enterprise. When the British Christians were invited 
by St. Augustine to aid in its prosecution, they refused. For 
some two hundred years, partly through national dislike and 

1 Encycl. Britan, art. ‘‘ England,” p. 278. The article is by Mr, S, R. Gardiner. 
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partly from attachment to certain practices, which to modern 
minds seem of trivial importance, they held no communion with 
the English, and were regarded by the latter as in schism? 
When at length the separation ended, it was not through any 
assimilation of the English to the British, but of the British to: 
the English. The British gave up the points on which they had 
hitherto insisted, became incorporated in the larger body, 
and eventually subject to the metropolitan authority of the 
Archbishopric of Canterbury. Under these circumstances, it is 
not surprising that the Oxford Regius Professor, Canon Bright, 
should record his protest against those Anglican controversialists- 
who, like the compilers of the leaflet, The Church of England 
never Roman Catholic, endeavour to obtain a main support for 
their case by assuming that the English Church sprang out of 
that of the ancient British. It is thus he writes to the Church 
Times (February 17, A.D. 1888): 

Clergymen who are interested in the literary aspects of Church 
Defence will do well to discourage imaginative reconstructions of our 
old Church history, and especially those notions about our relation to 
British Christianity, which may seem to support the anti-Papal contention, 
but really give advantage to a fairly-informed Roman arguer. The 
English Church did not grow out of the British, but was founded apart 
from it and without its aid, and afterwards gradually assimilated and 
incorporated what was left of it. It is in this way, and no other, that 
it has secured continuity with the Church of St. Alban. I would advise 
any one who wishes for a clear general idea of the facts on this subject 
to read a paper in the Guardian of the 8th of February, which indi- 
cates the hand of a great master of English history.* 


The history of the conversion of the English commences 
with the arrival of St. Augustine with a few companions from 
Rome. This took place in A.D. 597. They were sent by St. 
Gregory to Ethelbert, King of Kent, by whom they were kindly 
received, and the result was the conversion of himself and his 
subjects generally. There was a momentary relapse under his 
son Eadbald, but the work was solidly done, and Canterbury 
became an archiepiscopal see, to which St. Augustine,“according 
to the order which they (Vergilius and Augustine) had received 
from the Holy Father Gregory,”* was consecrated by Vergilius 


2 See, for instance, Aldhelm’s letter to Geraint, King of Dyfnaint (#.c., Devon- 
shire and Cornwall). Cf. Haddan and Stubbs, Counci/s, iii. pp. 268, ff. 

3 That is, Mr. S. R. Gardiner, as is revealed by comparison with the article in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, above referred to. 

* Bede, Hist. Eccles. i, 27. 
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of Arles, the Papal Vicar in Gaul, in November of the same 
year. There is a letter from St.Gregory to which attention 
will have to be called lower down, sketching out the plan of a 
hierarchy to embrace the entire island ; that is, to the inclusion 
of the modern Scotland. There were to be two archbishoprics, 
one at London the other at York, and to each were to be 
subjected seven suffragan sees. As St. Augustine had the mis- 
fortune to be a Papal representative, there is a disposition 
among Anglicans to depreciate his labours, and his failure to 
carry out this extensive scheme has been censured with some 
severity. It is not likely, however, that either he or St. Gregory 
was simple enough to take for granted that a work so immense 
was sure to be accomplished in a single generation. It is more 
probable that the plan was formed as an ideal to be striven 
after, a guide for action; and that it was clearly understood 
that circumstances might require the modification of many 
details. At all events, St. Augustine only succeeded in definitively 
establishing two sees, those of Canterbury and Rochester: and 
reasonable people may consider that this result was fairly good 
for one whose missionary life did not last longer than eight 
years. 

Paulinus, a younger companion of the Saint, twenty-seven 
years later evangelized the Northumbrian kingdom, baptizing 
the King and large numbers of his subjects. His labours 
appear to have been immense. But the fair work was destined 
to receive a terrible interruption. If the British Christians did 
nothing to evangelize their English foes, they had at least 
the unenviable distinction of well-nigh destroying the good 
work of others. Cadwalla, King of Gwynedd (z.e., North Wales) 
entered into a league with the heathen Penda of Mercia. 
In alliance they invaded Northumbria, slew the King together 
with many of his subjects, and devastated the land. It is 
specially noted of Cadwalla that he showed no regard for the 
bond of faith which should have softened his disposition towards 
his fellow-Christians, but sought to exterminate them all. Paul- 
inus was forced to fly.® 


5 Since Paulinus was one of the Roman missionaries, his withdrawal from the 
scene of his missionary successes is pounced upon as an illustration of his imperfect 
character. But it is impossible to draw solid inferences from such bare facts. The 
reasons for withdrawal may easily have been not only sufficient but even imperative. 
They would be imperative, if to remain would have been to sacrifice life without any 
proportionate advantage, while to retire was to do good work elsewhere, with the 
possible chance of returning again to the old sphere of action when the persecution 
had blown over. 
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After an interval of disaster the Crown of Northumbria was 
obtained by St. Oswald, who at once set to work to restore the 
shattered work of Paulinus. Oswald had passed a long exile 
in the North, and it was natural he should seek assistance from 
his friends, the Columban monks of Iona. One Corman seems 
to have been first sent, but on his failure, St. Aidan undertook 
the task. He was consecrated bishop and fixed his see at 
Lindisfarne, partially perhaps on account of its resemblance to 
his own island home in the North. Aidan was succeeded by 
Finan, and he by Colman. Too great praise cannot be given 
to the saintly life and devoted zeal of these missionaries. It is 
no depreciation of their work to say that the previous labours 
of Paulinus had broken the ground and to some extent laid 
the foundations on which they were to build. They built nobly. 
Under them the Christianizing of the two portions of the 
Northumbrian kingdom, Deira and Bernicia, was secured and 
consolidated. 

About the same time that Aidan began to preach in the 
North, a native either of Gaul or Rome, Birinus by name, went 
to Pope Honorius and sought permission to evangelize the 
heathen subjects of Mercia. It was granted: but on landing 
in Hampshire, Birinus found that part of the kingdom to be 
also heathen. He thought it best to commence there, and he 
became the Apostle of Wessex. East Anglia was converted 
mainly by St. Felix, a Burgundian monk sent thither by Honorius, 
the fourth successor of St. Augustine at Canterbury. Three 
missions were required to Christianize the East Saxons, and it 
was not till A.D. 675, eighty years after the advent of Augustine, 
that St. Erconwald was appointed to be the first (if we except 
the simoniacal Wini) Bishop of London. The conversion of 
Mercia was wrought in A.D. 659 circ.: and that of Sussex, the 
last of the kingdoms of the Heptarchy to stand out, by St. 
Wilfrid during one of his exiles, in A.D. 680. Thus within a 
period of eighty years, by the united aid of Roman and Celtic 
missionaries, the whole country was gained over to the faith of 
Christ, and the Church of England was solidly founded. 

We have now to ascertain the principles which governed the 
constitution of this Church as then understood ; that is to say, 
reducing, as in the case of the later Church, the inquiry to its 
proper focus, to ascertain the relations between the Church thus 
founded and the See of Rome. 
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II. 


The first Archbishop of the English came from Rome and 
was sent by a Pope. But Lord Selborne here reminds us that 
this fact could not 

Have for its consequences any merger or necessary incorporation 
of the Church which he founded in that of Rome, any more than the 
Church of Rome itself could properly be described as a “ local branch” 
of the Eastern Church, because the Apostles who founded it came from 
Jerusalem (Defence &c., p. 6). 


The observation is just, and we may extend its application 
to the similar case of the Celtic embassy from Iona. The fact 
that these missionaries came from Iona could not of itself 
involve any necessary subjection of the churches which they 
founded to the rule of the Abbots of Hy. The question to be 
considered is not by whom the English were converted, but to 
what they were converted. Was it an article of the faith which 
they embraced that the Roman Pontiff is the divinely appointed 
Head and Supreme Ruler of the entire Church, or was it not? 
We desire and accept no other issue than this. It will be 
convenient to range the evidence as far as possible under the 
same headings as in our first article, that is to say, under the 
headings of (1) Jurisdiction ; (2) Appeals ; (3) Government. 


I.—JURISDICTION. 


St. Augustine arrived in Britain, as we have seen, in A.D. 
597; and in the same year, when he had established something 
of a footing, “he went to Arles, and in accordance with orders 
from the Holy Father Gregory, was ordained by Aétherius, 
Archbishop of that city, to be Archbishop for the race of 
English.”® Four years later we find St. Gregory writing to 
him in the following terms : 


Since the new Church of the English has been brought to the grace 
of Almighty God, through the favour of the same Lord and your 
labours, we grant you the use of the pallium to be used in it (the 
English Church) exclusively at the solemn celebration of the Mass: 
in order that you may ordain for as many places twelve bishops, who 
shall be subject to your rule, but so that the Bishop of the City of 
London, may in future be consecrated by his own synod and receive the 
pallium of office (Aonoris) from this Holy and Apostolic See, to which, 
by God’s ordinance, I minister. And we wish you to send a bishop to 


§ Bede, Hist, Eccles, i, 27, Aftherius is apparently a mistake for Vergilius. 
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the City of York, having ordained one who may seem to you suitable 
for the purpose; but so that if the same city, with the neighbouring 
districts, shall receive the Word of God, he also may ordain twelve 
bishops and enjoy the dignity of a metropolitan: for, if spared, we 
propose, with the Divine permission, to give him also the pallium, 
wishing nevertheless that he be subject to the orders of your Paternity. 
3ut after your death, let him govern the bishops whom he has 
ordained, and not be subject in any way to the Bishop of London. . . 
But let your fraternity have subject to itself, by the ordinance of God 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, not only the bishops which it has ordained, nor 
only those ordained by the Bishop of York, but also all the priests of 
Britain . . .7 


Circumstances did not permit the scheme to be carried into 
execution without modification, but none the less, this letter of 
St. Gregory must be regarded as the charter of the ancient 
English Hierarchy. The resemblance which it bears to the 
Bull Universalis Ecclesie, by which Pius the Ninth instituted 
the present Hierarchy in the year 1851, cannot fail to strike 
attention. To borrow an expression from Lord Selborne, it 
will require a very “strong application of the theological 
microscope” to detect any difference in the amplitudes 
of the authority asserted and exercised in the two cases. 
Gregory marks out dioceses in territory neither under his own 
civil rule, nor under that of the Roman Emperors ; but on the 
contrary, under the rule of divers temporal sovereigns. Of these 
dioceses, he directs that some shall be metropolitan, others 
suffragan, and he lays down according to his pleasure the exact 
limits of the authority of the metropolitans. London and York 
are to be independent of each other, but both, although enjoying 
metropolitan jurisdiction over suffragans, are to be subject to 
St. Augustine whilst he lives. The authority assumed by the 
Pontiff is not confined to those only whom he had himself sent 
into the country. Anglicans are exercised to decide whether it 
was lawful to appoint new Bishops over territories from which 
British Bishops had previously been expelled by violence. St. 
Gregory has no such scruples. St. Augustine is set over “all the 
priests of Britain,” words which in their comprehensiveness 
must be taken to include, not those only who had retired before 
the Saxon invader to their Welsh fastnesses, but those also who, 

7 Bede, bid. i. 29. Cf. Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, vol. iii. p. 29. As many 
of the documents relating to this early period of our history are either spurious or 


doubtful, we shall be careful to quote none which are disputed, and shall draw our 
quotations as far as possible from the critical edition of Messrs. Haddan and Stubbs. 
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like St. Columba, dwelt in the northern parts of the island ; for 
it was out of this territory that the twelve suffragan sees of the 
northern province were to be carved. The nature of the claim 
asserted comes out still more forcibly when we compare with the 
letter quoted another communication to St. Augustine, despatched 
in the same year. There we have the negative side of the Papal 
grant in the answer to St. Augustine’s inquiry, “ How are we to 
deal with the Gallic and British Bishops ?” 


Over any Gallic Bishops we give you no authority; since from the 
ancient times af my predecessors, the Bishop of Arles has obtained the 
pallium, and we ought not to deprive him of the authority received. . . . 
Whatever, therefore, needs to be done by authority (in reference to any 
Gallic Bishops) must be done through the said Bishop of Arles. . . 
But we commit all the Bishops of the Britains to your fraternity, that 
the unlearned may be taught, the weak strengthened through persuasion, 
the perverse corrected by authority.‘ 


In neither of these communications does St. Gregory state 
the source to which he attributes the authority exercised. It is 
clear, however, from the quiet tone of security which pervades 
their language, that the source was one acknowledged between 
himself and the recipients of the letters, one the rejection of which 
was not anticipated from any of those who would be affected by 
the arrangement. There is certainly no mention of any royal 
permission as having been sought or obtained; and since 
England at that time lay outside the borders of the Roman 
Empire, and was besides under the rule not of one but of many 
kings, it is quite impossible to suppose that any authorization 
from the temporal ruler was considered to be necessary for the 
validity of the grant. Nothing is left save to choose between the 
gratuitous assumption that the power asserted was patriarchal, 
and the acknowledgment that St. Gregory believed himself, and 
presumed his contemporaries to believe, that universal spiritual 
jurisdiction was jure divino an inherent attribute of his See.° 

8 Responsiones S.Greg. 7a; Bede, i. 27 ; Haddan and Stubbs, zézd. p. 22. 

9 Is it possible that we shall still be reminded that Gregory himself expressly con- 
demned the designation of Universal Bishop, as unworthy of himself or any one else ? 
This objection has been so often and so thoroughly answered, that it is scarcely 
creditable to continue to urge it. If Gregory really did mean to say that for one 
bishop to claim superiority over others, is to deny by implication that any save himself 
are bishops at all, he must have been inconceivably deficient in all sense of the 
ridiculous, or else he would have seen how inconsistent with such a belief was his 
conduct. The quotations in the text are by themselves sufficient to prove this. If the 


Pope does not in these letters by implication claim to be superior over Augustine and 
those whom he subjects to the rule of the latter, words must have ceased to have a 
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Thus the English hierarchy at its first establishment, held 
and considered itself to hold jurisdiction neither from the 
temporal sovereign, nor in virtue of any inherent right, but from 
the Pope. Did this state of things and of belief continue? 
Thirty-three years later, that is in A.D. 634, Pope Honorius wrote 
two letters which are preserved to us by Bede, one to King 
Edwin of Northumbria, the other to Honorius, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. They were in reply to a petition for the pallium, 
made on behalf of Honorius of Canterbury and Paulinus, whom 
Edwin desired to have made Archbishop of York. To Honorius 
the Pope writes: 


Conformably with your petition and that of our sons the kings (2, 
Edwin of Northumbria and Eadbald of Kent), by this our present 
precept, we in the stead of Blessed Peter, prince of the Apostles, grant 
you (Honorius and Paulinus) authority that whensoever the divine grace 
shall bid one of you to be summoned to itself, the survivor may ordain 
another bishop in place of the deceased. For which purpose also, we 
have sent a pallium to each of you, beloved, for celebrating the same 
ordination, that by the authority of our precept you may make an 
ordination pleasing to God. For it is the great distance of sea and land 
that separates us and you, which has constrained us to grant you this, 
with the intent that no loss may happen to your Church in any way 
through the occurrence of any impediment ; but that the devotion of the 
people committed to you may the rather be more fully propagated.!? 


Canon Bright here remarks : 


“ The strange thing is that the Pope assumes that, but for this permission, 
an archbishop elect would have to travel to Rome for consecration ; as 
if he could not, like Augustine, go to Gaul.?! 


Strange possibly on Anglican principles, but not otherwise. 
Augustine’s case was parallel to that of Honorius. He went to 
Arles because so ordered by St. Gregory, and obviously for the 
like reason, the great distance of Britain from Rome. 

The letter to Edwin is the same in substance, except perhaps 
that it brings out still more clearly the respective attitudes of the 
Pope and the Sovereign towards the appointment ; that is to say, 
that the King arranges and petitions, the Pope bestows the 


meaning. Since we cannot suppose the holy and sagacious Pontiff to have been so 
half-witted, we are forced to recognize that he disliked the name of Universal Bishop, 
not as implying hierarchical superiority over bishops, but as implying that, besides the 
one bishop who is so styled, there is no other bishop deserving the name. 

10 Bede, ii. 18; Haddan and Stubbs, #dzd. p. 84. 

1) Early English Church History, p. 129, footnote. 
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authority. This relation is undoubtedly that which, from a 
Catholic point of view, is required. The Holy See has never 
desired to exclude the temporal sovereign from all part in the 
administration of the Church. To do so would be both inexpe- 
dient and unjust. The temporal sovereign possesses the material 
power, which by itself is the highest inducement to the Pope to 
show the largest regard for his wishes. But besides this, the sove- 
reign is himself a son of the Church, and as such charged to use 
his powers and opportunities for the advancement of religion.’ It 
would therefore be most unnatural for the Church to refuse his 
co-operation or even to deny him a large degree of initiative in 
ecclesiastical arrangements. It follows that from the mere fact 
of appointment to bishoprics or even the establishment of sees 
being at times attributed to the kings, it is quite unlawful to 
gather that the Papal authority was disregarded. In one sense 
it was true the appointments came from the King: in another 
quite false. The King took a prominent, perhaps a 
predominant, part in making the arrangements; but the Pope 
alone communicated the spiritual authority. That this was the 
system introduced and accepted under St. Augustine and con- 
tinued to the time of Honorius, is proved from the letters which 
have been given. A presumption has been thus established, 
which must remain in possession until displaced by positive and 
manifest proofs that a new system had supervened. 

In our first article * it was shown that long before the time 
of St. Gregory and St. Augustine, the concession of the pallium 
had become the recognized symbol of the derivation of metro- 
political power from the Holy See. Even had that evidence 
been wanting, the letters just quoted sufficiently prove that 
this was the case in England. We are thus provided with an 
easy means of ascertaining how far the original recognition of 
the Papacy as found in these letters continued to prevail. 
Now there can be no doubt that the pallium was regularly 
sought and obtained by the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York on entering into office. In many cases the fact is 
recorded. If in others it is not, the omission to record is 


12 Compare what has been said about the part taken by William the Conqueror 
in the dispute about precedence between the archbishops in our first article (THE 
MonrH for April, p. 467). 

48 THE MontTn, April, 1888, p. 464. 

14 In the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. For instance: A.D. 735. This year Bishop 
Egbert received his pall from Rome [Egbert was the first Archbishop of York, 
if we except Paulinus].—A.D. 736. This year Archbishop Nothelm received his pall 
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no proof that an event did not occur. In the earlier times this 
symbol appears, on application, to have been sent by special 
messengers. But later we find that the prelates had been for 
some time compelled to go personally to Rome to obtain it. 
There is a letter extant written by the bishops of England to 
Pope Leo the Third,” praying that this may no longer be 
required. The writers urge the difficulties of the journey and 
the precedent of earlier usage. The Popes at the time refused 
to give way. According to writers like Dr. Hook, this was 
because they did not wish to lose the large fees which it was 
customary for the expectant prelates to take with them to 
Rome, and there is perhaps countenance for this allegation in the 
text of the bishops’ letter. But such imputations cannot be 
believed merely because they are made. The Popes had an 
obviously strong reason: for insisting on personal attendance, 
since it must have been of great importance that the Arch- 
bishops should be men known at the Centre of Unity. At all 
events permission to sue by deputy was not granted. From 
A.D. 927 onwards the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle records the 
journey to Rome for this purpose of nearly every Archbishop. 
Could we have a more decisive proof that the source of juris- 
diction was held to reside in the Pope? If the Archbishops 
did not believe the pallium to be indispensable, why did they 
not dispense with it, at least when they found the process of 
obtaining to be so burdensome ? 

It is necessary to compress more than is pleasing, and we 
must content ourselves with a bare reference to the history of 
the endeavour to create Lichfield into an archbishopric. In 
A.D. 785, Offa, King of Mercia, having quarrelled with Arch- 
bishop Janberht of Canterbury, conceived the idea of obtaining 
the pallium for Lichfield. He applied to Pope Hadrian, plead- 
ing “the extent of the kingdom,” and stating that “the desire 
for the change was unanimous.” Pope Hadrian granted what 
was asked, and sent the pallium to Bishop Higbert. However, 
Canterbury did not acquiesce in the diminution of its authority 
and when Offa had given place to Kenulf, a favourable oppor- 
tunity was offered of undoing the obnoxious arrangement. 
Kenulf and Ethelhard (the Archbishop of Canterbury) both 


from the Bishop of the Romans,—a.pD. 783. This year King Alfwold sent to Rome 
for a pall and invested Eanbald as Archbishop (of York).—a.D. 804. This year 
Archbishop Wulfred received his pall, &c. 

15 Probably in A.D. 805. See Haddan and Stubbs, iid. p. 559. 
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wrote to Leo the Third to complain of what had been done. 
This is how Kenulf expresses himself : 


We humbly pray your Excellence, to whom the key of wisdom has 
deservedly been given by God, to take advice with your counsellors in 
this matter, and deign to write back to us what you desire us to observe 
in future. . . . With much humility and affection we write this to you, 
most blessed Pope, earnestly entreating your clemency to answer 
graciously and justly to the matter which we have been compelled to 
set before you.!® 


Such is the tone of Kenulf, when the question was one of 
restoring the ancient hierarchical conditions which an exercise 
of Papal authority had recently changed. We shall take the 
liberty of asking once more, is it that of a supreme head like 
Henry the Eighth, or a supreme governor like Elizabeth, or is 
it not rather that of one who understands clearly, that while he 
is himself supreme in the temporal order, the spiritual supremacy 
resides with the Pope ? 


2.—APPEALS. 

Appeals to Rome, we are told by Lord Selborne, commenced 
with Stephen (Defence &c., p. 15). 

It is not strictly, though perhaps it is approximately true, 
that Appeals did not come into practice till so late. However, 
even if this were granted to the full, nothing follows from the 
circumstance. The statement obviously refers to forensic 
Appeals, and the permissibility of these is a matter of procedure, 
not of principle. There is no recognized forensic appeal from 
the verdict of an English jury on questions of fact. Does it 
follow that the supremacy of the Crown and the Parliament 
is not acknowledged? Appeals of this kind have serious 
inconveniences along with the advantages which may seem 
to belong to them. The preponderance of the former may be 
sufficient reason for prohibiting or discouraging the practice. 
If, indeed, the term Appeal were to be taken in a wider sense 
as denoting all reference to the supreme power, administrative 
as well as judicial, and even to the inclusion of the radical 
right of petitioning the supreme authority to set aside the 
general law in a particular instance—then, certainly, the 
complete absence of Appeals to Rome would go much further, 
though not even then far enough, towards indicating that the 


16 William of Malmesbury, Gesta Regum, lib. 1, § 88. Haddan and Stubbs, 
ibid, p. 523. 
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authority of Rome was not acknowledged. But Appeals of 
this kind were far from unknown to our early English fore- 
fathers. Each application for the pallium belongs to the 
category; still more those applications which involved the 
establishment or abolition of an archbishopric. In fact, all the 
cases which we are bringing forward become then entitled to 
bear the name. 

Now for the case of St. Wilfrid, the one exception, as we 
are told, of an early English Appeal, and one which by its failure 
is alleged to prove the rule. Of this, Lord Selborne says : 


When Wilfrid, Archbishop of York, appealed to Pope Agatho 
(A.D. 680), against the division of his diocese by Archbishop Theodore 
of Canterbury, with the concurrence of the King of Northumberland, 
and obtained a judgment in his favour from the Pope and his Council, 
the judgment was set aside and not acted upon here. Still persisting 
in his resistance, he obtained from another Pope (John the Sixth) 
letters to the effect that a synod ought to be called to determine the 
case, and to this the successor of Theodore in the see of Canterbury 
was willing to consent. But the King objected, and it was not done 
(Defence &c., p. 14). 


The reference attached to this passage is to Johnson’s Laws 
and Canons™ It is most unfortunate that Lord Selborne 
should have relied on so inaccurate, we had almost said so 
uncandid, a writer. There is a deal of suppression and some 
misstatement of facts in the present account. For the latter 
part of the life of St. Wilfrid we depend practically on his 
companion and biographer, Eddi. Bede was, indeed, sufficiently 
near to Wilfrid in point of time to be an independent authority,'® 
but it only needs comparison of Bede’s account with that of 
Eddi to be certified that the former has contented himself with 
epitomizing the latter. Eddi’s report runs as follows. King 
Egfrid of Northumbria became vexed with Wilfrid because 
he deemed him responsible for the refusal of Queen Etheldreda 
to return from a convent into which she had retired with her 
husband’s permission. In his resentment, Egfrid sought to 
eject Wilfrid from his bishopric, and this was accomplished 
with the aid of Archbishop Theodore. The latter displaced 
Wilfrid, and subdivided his diocese into three, and later into 
four, distinct bishoprics. Wilfrid, “with the consent of his 
fellow-bishops, sought rather the judgment of the Apostolic 


7 Vol. i. pp. 120, 121, ed, 1850. 
18 Wilfrid died in A.D. 709, Bede in A.D. 735. 
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See.”!® He went to Rome, and Theodore also sent a repre- 
sentative thither to oppose him. A full account is given of the 
proceedings of the Roman Synod which was called to examine 
the case, and it is scarcely necessary to say that it is full of the 
most pronounced statements of the doctrine of the supremacy. 
For instance, the bishops in the Synod say to the Pope: 


The said Bishop Wilfrid, beloved of God, has come from thence to 
this Apostolic See, in which He who redeemed the holy Church with 
His Blood, the Almighty Lord Christ, has founded the princedom of 
the supreme priesthood, and has established the authority of the Prince 
of the Apostles: It belongs therefore to your authority, to ordain what 
is to be done in this matter.?° 


It is important to notice that Wilfrid in his petition does 
not demand that there shall be no division of the diocese, but 
that the new bishops shall be canonically appointed, and be 
such as he can peaceably get on with; also that they shall 
be taken from his own clergy, and not thrust on them from 
without." The sentence of the Council is in the same sense. 
All this is proof what Wilfrid and Eddi thought about the 
Pope’s power. It is also proof that Theodore likewise recog- 
nized it ; for otherwise he would not have sent a representative 
to defend his conduct. Besides which, if Theodore had refused 
to recognize the tribunal, Eddi must have been aware of the 
refusal, and would certainly not have passed it over in silence. 

On the return of Wilfrid, a synod was called 


To hear the salutary counsels sent by the Apostolic See for the 
peace of the churches. But when they heard read certain things which 
were hard to them and opposed to their desires, some contumaciously 
refused to obey. And, what is still more horrible, they went so far as 
to make, to the injury of their souls, the slanderous charge that the 
letters which had been sent by the Apostolic See for the salvation of 
those who should observe them, had been bought with money.” 


The result was that Wilfrid was imprisoned, but afterwards 
released, the King endeavouring to persuade him to acknowledge 
that the letters brought from Rome were spurious.” After 
some time Theodore who, as age increased the prospect of 
approaching death, was growing anxious, wrote to King 
Aldfrid, the son and successor of Egfrid, and “adjured him 
for the fear of the Lord, and on account of the commands of 


19 Eddi, c. xxiv. % Tbid, c. xxix. 31 Ibid, C. XxX 
23 Lbid. c. xxxiv. °3 Jbid. c. xxxvi. 
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the Apostolic See... to deign to become reconciled to him” 
(Wilfrid).™* 

The result was the restoration of Wilfrid, first to the monas- 
tery of Hexham, then to the Bishopric of York, together with the 
monastery of Ripon.” Eata the intruder of Hexham was at the 
time (A.D. 686) just dead, but Bosa was ejected from York and 
Ealhed from Ripon, quite in accordance with the Papal mandate. 
Wilfrid did not, however, quite recover his old jurisdiction, at all 
events effectually. He did not recover those districts, which 
during the interval had been taken away from the Northumbrian 
kingdom by the Mercians and the Picts, that is to say, Lindsey 
and Abercorn. The see of Hexham was retained by Wilfrid only 
for a year, when John of Beverley was appointed to succeed, and, 
although Wilfrid is said by Bede to have administered Lindis- 
farne in place of Cuthbert, who died just about the same time, 
still, this again, according to Bede, was merely a temporary 
arrangement till a prelate could be chosen to take Cuthbert’s 
place.” Anglicans lay great stress on the want of completeness 
in the restoration. Lord Selborne has told us* that the Papal 
“judgment was set aside and not acted on here”: Bishop Stubbs 
says that Wilfrid “gave up the whole question of the division of 
the bishopric and accepted the limits laid down by Theodore in 
A.D. 678 and 681:”* and Canon Bright that “Cuthbert was 
regarded as legitimate Bishop of Lindisfarne in flat disregard of 
the Roman decree, until his death in the March of A.D. 687,” 
and again, “that Wilfrid was content to accept an arrange- 
ment which fell short of the strict requirements of Rome.” 
But there are some points which these writers leave out of 
account. In the estimation, not only of Eddi, but also of Bede, 
as again in that of William of Malmesbury, the result was a 
victory for Wilfrid and an act of obedience to the Holy See. 
Theodore has signified to us in his letter to Aldfrid,*! that 
obedience to the commands received from the Apostolic See 
was required by the fear of God. Thus, if there was disobedi- 
ence, it was on the part of Aldfrid, not Theodore. Again, even 
if there was disobedience as deliberate as is supposed, it is still 


4 Jbid, c. xiii. “Lord Selborne would perhaps have called it ‘the moral weight 
of the judgment” of the Apostolic See. But such language was unknown in those 
days. % Jbid. c. xliv. ™ iv. 20, 7 Vide supra. 

88 Haddan and Stubbs, op. cit. p. 171. 

*% Early English Church History, p. 353- 

30 bid. p. 354. 31 Vide supra. 
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a far cry from this sort of resistance to rejection of Papal 
authority. However, although there was a good deal of dis- 
obedience to Rome in the general attitude of Wilfrid’s adver- 
saries towards him,” it is not so clear that in this particular 
phase of the history there was any disobedience at all. Wilfrid’s 
original grievance according to Eddi was not the division of his 
diocese, but the way it was done. Theodore 

On a recent occasion, contrary to right order, acting by himself 
alone, while our Pontiff (Wilfrid) was absent, ordained to his (Wilfrid’s) 
own episcopal territories, three bishops taken from elsewhere, and not 
subjects of that diocese (parochia).** 

Also Wilfrid was not to be left any portion of the divided 
territory, but was ejected altogether, in deference to the King’s 
hostility to his person. This is likewise the position taken up at 
Rome. Wilfrid does not resist the proposed division, but merely 
asks that he may be himself restored, and the others appointed 
only with his sanction and in an orderly way. It is this which 
the Pope grants, and this is substantially what was afterwards 
done.** It is true that the Pope required the ejection of all the 
intruders, and that the new settlement should be made in a synod 
to be summoned for the purpose. But if we make the easy 
supposition that Wilfrid assented to the arrangement made 
about Hexham and Lindisfarne, and that the Pope was not 
understood to insist on the unessential detail of settlement by 
Synod, then all the difficulty manufactured disappears, and the 
affair of Wilfrid falls into harmony with the general character of 
the belief of the period. 

After five years of comparative peace, the quarrel between 
Aldfrid and Wilfrid broke out afresh, and the latter was again 
violently deposed and ejected. There was another appeal to 
Rome, when the new cause was carefully heard. Berhtwald, 
the successor of Theodore, sent his representatives, and their 
contention was that Wilfrid “had in public synod contu- 
maciously condemned the decrees of Berhtwald, the holy Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the whole of Britain, sent from this 
Holy See.” ® The case went in Wilfrid’s favour and a letter was 
sent to Berhtwald commanding a reinstatement. Berhtwald 

Promised to mitigate the harsh statutes formerly passed in synod: 
for he was compelled by the Apostolic Authority and terrified by the 


2 At least this is Eddi’s version of the facts (/ézd. c. xlvi.), But no doubt he 


meant constructive disobedience. 
33 Jbid, c. xxiv. 34 Jbid. cc. xxxi. XXxii. 3% bid, c. liii. 
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letters sent through the messengers ; and full of fear, he was reconciled 
amicably and without guile (as the event proved) to our holy prelate.*® 


Ethelred, King of Mercia, whom, together with Aldfrid, the Pope 
had addressed in an accompanying letter, on receiving it, 
“prostrated himself at once obediently on the ground,” saying : 


Never in my life will I condemn a single syllable in the letter of this 
Apostolic authority, nor will I give my sanction to those who do so: 
but to the extent of my power, I will insist on their observance.*” 


Aldfrid of Northumbria was not so compliant. Obedience with 
him involved the defeat of his schemes of resentment. He held out 
till his last sickness, which shortly followed. Then, according to 
his sister the Abbess Elfleda, as reported by Eddi, he repented 
of his sin, and made a vow to repair everything, “according to 
the desire of Bishop Wilfrid and the judgment of the Apostolic 
See.” In view of the likelihood of his death he charged his 
successor to do it in his stead. Eddi says with much instance : 


These words (of the King) faithful witnesses heard and told us. 
Among them is Elfleda the Abbess, a most wise virgin and a king’s 
daughter; also the Abbess Aethelbruga: and many other witnesses 
confirmed the same.*® 


On the accession of the boy-king, Osred, a synod was called 
at Nidd in Yorkshire, over which Berthwald presided. Wilfrid’s 
petition to the Pope had been that if it did not seem right he 
should receive back everything, he should at least receive his 
two favourite monasteries of Ripon and Hexham. The Papal 
mandate was to the effect that a synod should be held, when it 
was hoped they would all contrive to come to an amicable 
agreement ; but that in defect of this they must all go in person 
to Rome to receive thence a definitive sentence which should 
end the unfortunate dispute and restore peace to the Church. 
Happily, agreement was arrived at, Wilfrid receiving the two 
monasteries which he desired, and from that time all went 
well. 

This is Eddi’s account, and we may confidently ask if any- 
thing could show more clearly that the English of those days 
believed in the Supremacy. Nor can the strength of this 
evidence be broken by challenging the authority of Eddi. No 
doubt Eddi was a partisan, and we must discount largely his 
severe censures on the adversaries of Wilfrid. Eata and Bosa 


36 Eddi, c. lvii. 7 Jbid, 38 Jbid. c. lix. 39 bid. c. Ix. 
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were saints as well as Wilfrid. So also was Theodore. Still 
more so were Cuthbert and John of Beverley. On the other 
hand it may be necessary to acknowledge imperfections in the 
character of Wilfrid. But after the fullest deductions have been 
made from the value of Eddi’s testimony on these accounts, it 
still remains indisputably clear from his pages, that the two 
sides in the contest were at one in their recognition of Papal 
authority. It has also to be remembered that behind Eddi 
there is Bede. In both writers there is the same absolute 
unconsciousness that it could ever enter into the head of their 
fellow-countrymen to deny the authority, however contumacious 
they might show themselves in resisting some of its precepts. 


3.—GOVERNMENT. 

The Early English Church looked to the Holy See as to 
the fountain of its jurisdiction, and as to the supreme tribunal 
in the judicial order. Evidence is not wanting to show that 
the Papal right to legislate and to control administration was 
equally acknowledged. The present article has, however, run 
on already to an excessive length, and we must be content with 
the barest mention of some of the instances which go to show this. 

1. In the first place we may take the well-known controversy 
between Wilfrid and the Scottish missionaries concerning the 
right computation of Easter. If the fourteenth day of the 
Paschal moon should happen to be a Sunday, this very Sunday 
was kept as Easter by the Scots. Rome, on the other hand, 
and with it the Catholic world generally, in that case deferred 
the feast, as it is now deferred, till the following Sunday. The 
clash of the two usages was very confusing, and to the men of 
those days seemed scandalous. Wilfrid went to Rome to 
ascertain the Catholic practice, and returned ful. of enthusiasm 
for its introduction. Eventually a synod was held at Whitby 
in the presence of King Oswy, in A.D. 664, to decide. Colman, 
Bishop of Lindisfarne, represented the Scots, and Wilfrid, then 
a priest, was the interpreter of Bishop Agilbert, who represented 
the Roman observance. Wilfrid’s charge was that the decrees 
of the Apostolic See were being violated. Aidan and Columba 
were to be excused, he said, as having acted in ignorance. But, 
he continued, 

“You and your companions, if you contemn the decrees of the 


Apostolic See, nay, of the Universal Church, which are even confirmed 
by the Sacred Writings, beyond all question commit sin. For although 
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your Fathers (Columba, Aidan, &c.) were holy, is their insignificant 
number, coming too as it does from a corner in a remote island, to be 
compared with the Church of Christ diffused throughout the world ? 
And even if your Columba, who is also ours if he was Christ’s, was holy 
and able to work miracles, can he be preferred to the blessed Prince of 
the Apostles, to whom the Lord said: ‘Thou art Peter,’ &c.?” When 
Wilfrid said this, the King said: “Colman, were these words truly 
spoken to that Peter by Our Lord?” And he replied, “ Yes, they were, 
O King.” ‘The other then said, “Can you show any such power to 
have been given to your Columba?” To which he answered, “ No.” 
Then the King again said, “Do you both without any controversy 
agree that these words were primarily said to Peter and the keys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven given to him by the Lord.” They replied, “ Yes, 
certainly.” 4 

The result was that all save Colman and a few others recog- 
nized the obligation to pass over to the Roman practice, as that 
of the Apostolic See. Were there space to pursue the history, 
it could be shown that eventually all branches of the Scottish 
Christians, in like manner, abandoned their ancient computation, 
and on the self-same ground. 

2. In A.D. 747 a Council of the English Bishops was held at 
Cloveshoe,*! at the bidding of Pope Zachary. The Pope’s letters 
were diligently read and interpreted in the synod, “as the 
Apostolic authority had ordered.” In them the Pope 

Paternally (familiariter) warned them, truly charged them (veraciter 
conventebat), and finished by affectionately exhorting them. He also 
intimated that a sentence of anathema with other penalties would 
certainly be passed against those who contemned, &c.*? 

The prelates go on to say that they tried to take the admo- 
nition to heart. 

3. In A.D. 787 two Papal Legates, George and Theophylact, 
were sent into England by Hadrian the First to reform abuses 
which had crept into the English Church. They drew up 
certain capitula, the text of which has been fortunately pre- 
served to us by the Magdeburg Centuriators. Dr. Stubbs 
pronounces for the genuineness as certain from the intrinsic 
evidence. Of these capitula the Legates say in their report to the 
Pope, that the English “in humble submission and undisguised 
readiness . . . promised to obey in all particulars.” The signa- 
tures of the Bishops of both ecclesiastical provinces are affixed.* 


Bede, iii. 26. 
“| Probably Dorchester in Oxfordshire. But nothing is known for certain. 
42 Haddan and Stubbs, zd. p. 362. The translation given of veraciter conveniebat 
is the best guess we can make. & bid. p. 448. 
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4. In A.D. 803, at another Council held at Cloveshoe, the 
usual place of meeting for synodal purposes, an act was passed 
forbidding the election of laymen or seculars as lords of monas- 
teries. Its text is too apposite to be omitted. 


I, Athelhard, by the grace of God the humble Archbishop of the 
holy Church of Canterbury, with the unanimous consent of the whole 
synod, in the name of Almighty God and of His tremendous judgment, 
give command, as I have also been myself commanded by the Apostolic 
Lord, Pope Leo, to the congregation of all the monasteries which have 
been in times past given by the faithful to Christ our Lord to be for 
ever free, that from henceforth they never rashly presume to appoint 
laymen and seculars as lords over the heritage of the Lord; but that, as 
is contained in the privilege given by the Apostolic See, or has been 
handed down in sacred canons by apostolic men from the commence- 
ment of the infant Church, or has been decreed by the possessors of 
the monasteries themselves, they endeavour to preserve their monastic 
rights along with that rule and observance of discipline. If then, 
which God forbid, they shall despise and hold for naught this our 
command and that of the Apostolic Pope, let them know that unless 
they first repent, they will have to render an account before the tribunal 
of Christ.“ 


The signatures of all the bishops and priests present are 
appended to this most interesting document, printed by Kempe 
from the original among the ancient charters of Canterbury. 

5. The professions of faith and obedience made by bishops 
to their metropolitan often contained a promise to regulate 
conduct and administration in obedience to the “venerable 
decrees of the Pontiffs of the Apostolic See.” Dr. Stubbs gives 
five instances belonging to the dates A.D. 804, 814, 832, 839.” 

Here we must conclude the present article. More evidence 
might easily have been gleaned. No contribution has been 
levied for instance on the very striking correspondence between 
Archbishop Cuthbert and St. Boniface, and on certain monastic 
charters. We have also confined ourselves to the first two 
centuries which followed the mission of St. Augustine. Still, 
enough has been said to enable the reader to judge whether 
Anglicans are justified in finding a prototype of their present 
attitude towards the Apostolic See in that of the Early English 
Church. 

S. F. S. 


44 Haddan and Stubbs, #27. pp. 545, ff. 
* Lbid. pp. 550, 578, 614, 622, 623. 

















The Old Philosophy in its bearings on 
Materialism. 


—-—— 


AMONG the signs of hope for the intellectual and moral im- 
provement of the world, assuredly not the least is the marked 
revival among Catholics of their ancient and traditional system 
of philosophy. Not that it ever suffered extinction. For it is 
so intimately connected with theology, that in the teaching of 
the Church it always had some place. It lived on, but in a 
sort of trance, giving but little evidence of life. It had been 
stunned by the redoubled blows of error which attacked, at the 
same time and by the same methods, both natural and revealed 
truth. From the time of Descartes, there was a tendency in 
Catholics to seek a reconciliation with systems of philosophy 
which flourished best outside the Church’s pale. Bitter experi- 
ence has taught us that it is folly to parley with the foe. We 
have learnt that in philosophy as in religion there is no such 
thing as a golden mean. Or, rather, we should say that truth 
is a golden mean between the extremes of error, but that it 
cannot be found in compromise, since it is best known by its 
consistency. 

But to-day things are far otherwise. Never, at least since 
the days immediately following Suarez, has scholasticism been 
defended with such ability, such earnestness, and such erudition. 
No science which has any bearings on the problems of philo- 
sophy is left unexplored by the exponents of Aristotle who 
are at present holding the office of teachers in the Church. This 
revival has been guided and encouraged by the august Pontiff 
who presides over the Church’s destinies, and whose acknow- 
ledged influence in the world is certainly due to the clearness 
and breadth of his intellectual conceptions as well as to the 
supreme office which he fills and adorns. But Leo the 
Thirteenth availed himself of the movement rather than inau- 
gurated it. Long before his accession to St. Peter’s Chair, good 
work had been done both by new editions of scholastic authors 
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and by the original writings of many distinguished men on the 
Continent and in England, which have been widely read even 
outside the Church. 

There are, however, a large class of thinkers, among those 
who are well disposed towards the revival of Catholic philo- 
sophy and are prepared to use their efforts in its cause, who 
shrink from adopting the Peripatetic theory of matter. We 
confess a certain sympathy for these well-meaning, though as 
we think mistaken, people. They see in the logic and psycho- 
logy of the School a useful engine of warfare against the modern 
forms of infidelity, but they conceive that the legitimate con- 
clusions of modern science, especially molecular science, are in 
final and triumphant antagonism with a doctrine which postu- 
lates a two-fold essence for all bodies, whether organic or 
inorganic. It would be a fatal mistake on our part to underrate 
the difficulties which stand in the way, or seem to stand in the 
way, of effecting a harmony between science and Peripatetic 
philosophy. Yet we do not believe those difficulties to be 
insuperable, and it will be our task to prove that they are not. 

Meanwhile we desire to point out that the doctrine of matter 
which we are considering is not a mere accidental element in, 
but is the most fundamental principle underlying, the whole 
scholastic system. Any one who has a moderate acquaintance 
with the subject can hardly feel a doubt as to its relative 
importance. We have already referred to the intimate con- 
nection between theology and the philosophy of the School. 
This connection is especially remarkable where matter is treated 
of. For instance, if the subject of Transubstantiation were not 
too remote from the field that we have undertaken to survey, 
we could advance strong reasons for thinking that that subject 
cannot be satisfactorily treated, as it certainly has not been so 
treated, without a reference to the traditional explanation of 
material substance. Lest we should be misunderstood, we do 
not of course mean that if our theory of matter is really in 
conflict with the truths of science, we should think it necessary 
to defend it on account of its connection with any dogma of 
faith. Far from this, we merely advance our opinion as to such 
a connection as one strong motive among many for undertaking 
the inquiry as to the scientific bearings of the Peripatetic theory. 

In the present state of molecular science, we do not indeed 


1 We may name (among many) the works of Fathers Kleutgen and Desan, and, 
an this country, of Dr. Ward and Father Harper. 
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think it is possible to lay down with precision the lines on which 
a complete agreement between science and philosophy can be 
established. Such attempts have been made from time to time, 
and are always, we think, more or less futile. Our task is less 
ambitious, but we must confess difficult enough. It is first, 
leaving the scientific difficulties out of sight, to point out that 
there are grave philosophical reasons for clinging to the Peri- 
patetic theory of matter; and secondly, to show that modern 
science is not so hopelessly opposed to that theory as might at 
first sight appear. 

We will commence with the relation of our theory to the 
prevalent materialism which it is the principal aim of the 
Catholic philosopher to attack. Before giving an outline of 
the doctrine of matter which we would employ in the attack, 
let us take Mr. Huxley’s definition of the opposite system. 

He says, “The doctrine that all the phenomena of nature 
are resolvable into mechanism is what people have agreed to 
call materialism.” 

This definition is valuable as coming from such a source. 
First, because definitions, more particularly good and true ones, 
are rarely granted us by the school of which Mr. Huxley is the 
champion. Secondly, because the doctrine enunciated in the 
definition is undoubtedly* Mr. Huxley’s own. Now the defi- 
nition, short as it is, seems to us to include two distinct 
propositions. First, that local motion is the only modification 
happening to matter. Second, that the local motion of matter 
is sufficient to account for all the phenomena of nature, includ- 
ing those which are usually called spiritual. The connection 
between these two propositions is much closer than appears on 
their surface, and it will be our duty to point it out. But we 
must closely consider just now the latter proposition. 

Those who assert that the local motion of matter can explain 
all phenomena, do not deny the existence of consciousness, 
thought, and volition. They do deny that these are spiritual, 
that is to say, they reduce them to nude cerebration, or vibra- 
tions of definite amplitude and intensity in the matter of the 
brain centres. It is of this doctrine that Mr. Herbert Spencer 


2 Contemporary Review, Nov. 1871, ‘‘ Mr. Darwin’s Critics.” 

3 We say the doctrine contained in the definition, not the definition itself. For 
the name materialism is usually repudiated by the learned Professor and his friends 
when describing a view as their own. They think evolution sounds more respectable 
in English ears, and it is a convenient because elastic term. 
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has hinted (somewhere in his psychology) that it docs not 
necessarily depress mind to the level of matter, but it elevates 
matter to the level of mind.* It sees no necessity for postulating 
a human soul, distinct from matter though informing it, and 
accordingly it does not postulate one. It recognizes all the vast 
and varied activities of nature, from the gentle summer’s breath 
to the orbital swing of a planetary system ; from the falling mist 
and the slanting ray to our thrill of joy when we see the arching 
bow ; from the life of an amceba to the genius of a Newton and 
the heroism of a St. Paul. Yet it feels constrained® “to abandon 
all disguise, and to make the confession that it discerns in the 
matter, which we have hitherto covered with opprobrium, the 
promise and potency of every form and quality of life.’ And 
this view has its merit. It is at the very least a complete and 
intelligible theory. 

Let us now contrast with this view that of Aristotle. 
According to him, too, matter is a potency. But it is pure 
potency, and so far is it from being endowed with all the 
various and wonderful sorts of activity that we see displayed 
in the universe, that it is, considered in itself, absolutely devoid 
of all and every kind of activity. It is a lifeless, inert, and 
passive principle, which is never indeed found without pro- 
perties, because it is never found by itself. It is always united 
to something else, in which properties are radicated, and to 
which they more properly belong. And this something, this 
active principle, which we call the substantial form, is derived 
indeed from the matter; but only as from a passive principle, 
or, as we might say, the material, from which the whole com- 

* Mr. Spencer has the following in his First Principles of Philosophy: ‘* Various 
classes of facts unite to prove that the law of metamorphosis which holds among the 
physical forces, holds equally between them and the mental forces. . . . How that 
metamorphosis takes place, how it is possible for aerial vibrations to generate the 
sensation we call sound, or for the forces liberated by chemical changes in the brain 
to give rise to emotion—these are mysteries which it is impossible to fathom ” (Third 
Edition, p. 217). 

® Professor Tyndall, Address to British Association, Belfast, Aug. 1874. 

8 7d duvduer ev bv, evredexela be wh Ov (De gener. et corrup. i. 3). Cf. Phys. i. 8. 
Perhaps some apology may be required for rendering the ddvauis of Aristotle, the 
potentia of the Scholastics, by potency. It cannot be denied that this English word 
usually denotes an active principle, the passive principle being styled Aotentiality. 
And to this use Father Harper has adhered. But we avoid the latter term, not only 
as being clumsy, but as being apt to mislead when applied to the constitution of 
bodies. It cannot be too much insisted on that Peripatetic philosophy views the 
materia prima of bodies not as a mere abstraction, but as a real distinct principle, a 


physical cause of their constitution. Then surely in a question of taste, Professor 
Tyndall may count for something. 
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posite substance is produced’ by causes which are outside of it. 
As a bricklayer produces a building from bricks, so does a 
natural agent produce a substance from matter. Of course the 
whole system, which is so simple that it is not easily understood 
at first sight, only proceeds on the assumption that material 
substances do really come into being and go out again, just as 
our untutored experience would lead us to suppose. If that is 
once admitted, and genuinely, not merely according to a con- 
torted notion of substance specially worked up for the occasion, 
there can be no further difficulty. But we do not want here to 
go into the question of the truth of the Peripatetic view of 
matter, or to discuss the difficulties which no doubt exist in the 
way of its acceptance. We wish here to point out that it is 
complete—all but as complete as the purely materialistic system. 
And, before proceeding, we must anticipate one objection which 
would, if admitted, be fatal to the argument. Are we not guilty 
of a manifest equivocation? And do we not introduce con- 
fusion where confusion ought most carefully to be guarded 
against, namely, in the use of the word matter? For it is used in 
modern language, and especially by the materialists, to signify 
what we see and feel around us, the bodies that exist in the 
universe, in a word, extended substance. The ancients by 
matter meant to express a technical conception peculiar to their 
own system, that is, one of the component parts of which they 
thought extended substance, in its essence, was made up. 

We think the equivocation is apparent rather than real. No 
doubt Peripatetics use the word matter in a way different from 
all other philosophers. But the difference depends on the 
theories about matter, not on the meaning of the word. If we 
can give a definition which covers exactly the meaning of both, 
we suppose the objection will not be urged. Then we submit 
that all are agreed that matter is precisely that which is the 
constant subject of phenomena, we mean that which remains 
without change in itself amid the changes of everything material. 
It is self-evident that pure potency is in itself incapable of 
change, and it is also clear that our opponents think that matter 
is unchangeable, for they think it is eternal.® 

7 In the language of the Schools, the form is not said to be produced, as properly 
speaking it is not the term of the action which produces a new substance. It is, 
however, said to be educed out of the potency of matter. 

8 Mr. Herbert Spencer goes further, when he tells us, in the same work, p. 174: 
“‘The annihilation of matter is unthinkable for the same reason that its creation is 


unthinkable ; and its indestructibility thus becomes an @ frioré cognition of the 
highest order.” 
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We hope we may therefore proceed to point out the contrast 
indicated above. The Materialist says, Matter is endowed with 
all the activities that we know of, including what you call falsely 
the spiritual activities. The Peripatetic replies, Matter con- 
sidered in itself contains no activities, neither spiritual nor 
otherwise. You find a difficulty in admitting a distinct principle 
of spiritual activity, because you think that matter of itself 
has vast activities of other kinds. Once admit that all material 
substance has such a distinct principle of activity, and you 
will find it easy to conceive one of a higher order in due 
proportion to the activity displayed. The grain of sand or 
the least conceiveable atom of hydrogen has its own actuating 
form quite as much as you have, and it is quite as distinct 
an entity from matter. Your soul, which is the form of your 
body, is immaterial® in a higher sense than the form of oxygen, 
and yet they are both immaterial in this, that matter in no 
way enters into their intrinsic essence; material in this, that 
they are essentially adapted and ordered to the informing of 
matter, and do not come into being apart from such information. 

It appears that the whole controversy is thus put on a very 
different footing from what it would be by any other theory. 
There will still remain the task of proving that the active 
principle of the substance of man is truly spiritual; but that 
is a clear and simple issue, and becomes infinitely easier when 
the existence of the soul is properly established. 

And now let us be very explicit in stating our point of view. 
We do not for a moment think of advancing our line of argu- 
ment as the only proper way, much less the only way, of 
demolishing materialism. At most it removes an obstacle, 
and so prepares the way for a proof. Still less would we 
offer this line of argument as of itself a sufficient reason for 
adopting the Peripatetic theory of matter. If that theory is 
to be maintained, it must of course be chiefly on intrinsic 
grounds, It is pretty widely believed that in the present state 
of molecular science we have a very poor chance of establishing 
our system, or that at most it is only one among many systems, 
any one of which may turn out to be true. 

And to some it will appear absurd to speak of it as a lever 
in dealing with men of science whose first principles are directly 
opposed to all that is fundamental in the system. They will 


9 In the sense that it can both exist and act apart from matter, though it neither 
does one nor the other in the state of things which we are considering. 
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say that as long as you remain on purely speculative ground, you 
may find some plausible reasons for your theory, but the facts 
of modern physics and chemistry are against you. Now let it 
be stated at once that we do not think it is a metaphysical 
question. In other words, mere @ friorz principles?® will not tell 
us the nature of matter. We must consider the facts of science, 
but yet in our consideration we must be guided by some @ priorz 
principles. And physics and chemistry (or molecular science 
generally) deal with a very important part of the facts of 
science, but not with the whole of them. We do not mean, 
of course, that they are to be thrust out of sight in order to 
obtain a bird’s-eye view of things. The cause of Peripatetic 
philosophy is often made to seem ridiculous by the way it is 
advocated. We must face our foe honestly, and see whether he 
is as portentous as he seems, before we can afford to despise 
him. Nevertheless, there are some indications in the present 
course taken even by molecular science, and indications of an 
important nature, that the time may be fast approaching when 
it will of itself seek reconciliation with a philosophy for which 
no obloquy has hitherto been deemed sufficient. 

We have spoken of the bird’s-eye view of things in which 
consists the strength of our position. Our philosophy can 
explain the reality of substance, and withal its never-ceasing 
changefulness. These are primary facts within the cognition of 
all; and a system that does not account for them may indeed 
strike our imagination and arouse our wonder, but it cannot 
eventually satisfy our minds. 

That is but little. The Peripatetic view of matter explains 
perfectly the otherwise inexplicable connection between life and 
matter. Take the life of plants. They certainly consist of 
matter (at least in part), and are nourished with inorganic 
matter. Now suppose for a moment that we cannot maintain 
our doctrine as to inorganic matter, but that it consists of 
elements, say atoms, which, whatever they are, do not depend 
for their activities upon a real existing principle distinct from 
themselves. How are we to account for the life of the plant, 
and its dependence on inorganic matter? You cannot now say 
that a simpler form has been substituted by a more complex 


10 We will give only one argument of an @ Priori kind, which may carry weight 
with those who admit that animals at least are composed of matter and form, It 
seems paradoxical that the highest order of material being should be the least simple 
in its essence. 
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one—one of an order generically higher. You will not have 
recourse to a separate creation for each individual vegetable. 
You will therefore deny that it has any principle of energy 
distinct from matter; nothing but new combinations of 
chemical reaction, capillary attraction, and electrical force. 
This is what the atomists are trying hard to prove, and Mr. 
Huxley still hopes they will succeed in so doing. When they 
do, they will be in a different position. But meanwhile let 
others, who are not so trying or hoping, watch the life of a 
plant—how it appears above the ground, and struggles to live, 
and adapts itself to its environment, and unfolds itself into 
beautiful flowers and luscious fruit—and ask themselves whether 
there is anything here different from chemistry and electricity. 
Besides, we shall see later on that the latest dicta of molecular 
science are gravely opposed to this truly materialistic theory. 

Again, suppose we grant that the atomic theory accounts 
for plant-life. The difficulty is only driven further back to 
recur with worse force. What of the sensation of animals? 
Will you deny it to them, with Descartes (who was truly con- 
sistent in this), and declare that they are mere machines, with 
only the semblance of feeling. A good argument for the 
advanced vivisectionists, but one not likely to find favour with 
anybody else. Have animals, too, no principle of life distinct 
from the matter which they feed on? So say the materialists of 
to-day, and what wonder if, having gone so far with their theory, 
they are doing a little more, and making gigantic efforts to 
apply it to man? In this effort, they are but striving to crown 
the edifice which their own labour has reared. However absurd 
to a mind unused to the intricacies of philosophy may appear 
this materialistic reduction of all things to matter and local 
motion of matter, yet it must we think be admitted that from 
its completeness it borrows a sort of plausibility, and that the 
very daring of its absurdity gives it some security against 
attack. 

Now, we have pointed out that the Peripatetic philosophy 
is also complete. It seems to us the only other system which 
attempts to give a clear and consistent explanation of all the 
phenomena of the universe. But with this notable difference. 
Whatever grave difficulties may surround it, at least it cannot 
be justly accused of absurdity—except by those who have no 
real knowledge of it. And its chief strength is seen when it 
comes to deal with the higher problems of philosophy, and 
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especially the union of the soul with the body, or the relations 
between the activities of material and of spiritual substance. 
This is the capital question of all philosophy, and, deep mystery 
as it is, the doctrine of matter and form is not wholly unequal 
to its solution. We must forbear to treat further of this 
question, as it would require a separate paper to do it justice 
even in outline. 

It may be accordingly said of the view we are advocating, 
that it recommends itself equally to the simple and to the wise. 
It is something in favour of a doctrine that it has stood the 
test of centuries—nay, that it represents in some way the united 
learning of the human race for thousands of years. Aristotle 
did not invent his philosophy, but inherited it from his pre- 
decessors. The early Greek philosophers, who themselves 
borrowed from the Egyptians, are best known to us by their 
speculations as to the ultimate constituents of bodies. The 
Ideas or Forms of Plato were modified, but not rejected by 
Aristotle, for they appear in his system as Substantial Forms. 
That system was adapted to Christian theology, not so much 
by St. Thomas as by his master, Albertus Magnus. In five out 
of the twenty-one volumes written by the latter, we have almost 
a transcription of the Aristotelian doctrines. But the intellect 
of St. Thomas did for the tradition in its Christian, what that 
of Aristotle had done for it in its Pagan, garb. The Angel of 
the Schools drove it home to the minds of men, and gave it new 
life for the centuries to come. Scotus and his school played 
rather a negative part. They criticized the view of St. Thomas, 
pointed out its weak points and lopped off excrescences. Suarez 
and the Jesuits who learnt from him, as Sylvester Maurus, still 
carried on the work of development, and sought to adapt the 
philosophy of Aristotle to the discoveries of physics which were 
entering on their modern career. Here they were baffled. 
Physics under Descartes broke away from the School, and for 
a time a reaction against Aristotle set in. The result has been 
the complete divorce of science from philosophy which is so 
much gloried in by the Positivists of to-day. They tell us that 
philosophy was all very well for the dark ages, but for the age 
of science it does not do. The chemical balance and the 
spectroscope have caused a new development of science which 
is quite inconsistent with any @ priori method of reasoning. 
We, too, believe in the development of science, but (if we take 
the word in its true and comprehensive meaning) science can 
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have no true development as long as physics and sound philo- 
sophy remain divorced. Not that good work has not been done 
in the collection of facts by new methods of observation and in 
working out of problems arising out of the facts by the higher 
methods of mathematics. Nor do we wish to see these results 
forced to square with any pre-conceived theory. This is the 
charge laid, to a great extent falsely, against the philosophers 
of the middle ages. We believe on the whole they used honestly 
their powers of observation as far as they went, and only had 
recourse to theory when they had nothing better. They fell, 
no doubt, into many mistakes. Modern philosophers fall into 
others, and worse ones. The reason is that they, too, mistake 
theories for facts; and because their theories are worse, their 
results are further from the truth. Thus we do not deny the 
advances that have been and are being made in the accurate 
collection of phenomena, but as to the ultimate or philosophical 
explanations of them to which we are treated—let them speak 
for themselves. Are they not many, are they not crude, are 
they not conflicting ? You can scarcely take up a book dealing 
with a simply physical question but it teems with speculations 
and dogmatic assertions, mixed up with matters of observation, 
badly thought out and worse expressed, reaching far into the 
darkest and most perplexing region of metaphysics, and involv- 
ing a whole system of logic and ideology. There must be a 
disentanglement here before philosophical science can proceed 
in its due course. Let the facts be got at—and we admit they 
have been got at—and as to their causes, let us take up the time- 
honoured tradition where it was broken off with such disastrous 
results. Let us take the principles of scholastic philosophy in a 
bond fide sense, not taking their terms and giving a new meaning 
to them, which is at best a puerile amusement; still less taking 
their ignorant applications for the principles themselves ; and, 
perhaps, we shall find that after all there has been a steady 
development in human knowledge, at times injured, but never 
wholly destroyed. 

This is the hope of the Neo-Peripatetic school. They do 
not believe that it is given to any individual genius, however 
grand, to invent new systems of philosophy which are worth 
more than a little breath of praise from a generation or two. 
They come and go like the ebb and flow of the ocean, and leave 
mankind on the whole pretty much where it was. Perhaps our 
hopes will be realized, perhaps not. In the latter case, let us 
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take to breaking stones on the roadside; we shall still find 
sermons in them. Or, if any still do not despair of philosophy ; 
if they think that the future has in store for us a new prophet, 
greater than Aristotle, and far greater than Descartes or Newton 
or Kant; at least let them abandon the development theory as 
applied to human knowledge as an organic whole. According 
to them, there was no development from Zeno to Descartes, and 
since then the development has been so morbid as to injure the 
life and spoil the symmetry of the organism. Matter has been 
laid hold of, but it is not as yet informed by the living principle. 
We have to consider whether that principle to-day shows vigor- 


ous signs of life. 
HENRY BROWNE. 




















Arvest and Examination of Father Henry 
Garnet. 
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As it may appear strange to our readers to find that we say 
so little of the things that go to prove martyrdom in relating the 
history of a martyr, it will not be superfluous to mention, that 
we have purposely treated that question separately from the 
preliminary question of his innocence of a criminal charge. 
Father Garnet’s claim to be regarded as a martyr depends upon 
the animus of his persecutors and his own constancy, and with 
these we have dealt already in a previous number. In our 
present article our object is to show, that his intercourse with 
the conspirators did not in the very faintest degree involve him 
in their guilt, and that he had no knowledge of their design 
outside the sacred tribunal of Penance. 

Confining ourselves therefore to following the history of his 
connection with the Plot, the next question we shall have to 
examine is that of his correspondence with Rome. The charge 
of complicity founded upon it by Mr. Jardine seems to him so 
plausible, that he describes it as a “ shaft, drawn from the quiver 
of a friend, and aimed at a very different object, which falls 
most heavily against Garnet.”' To us indeed the shaft in 
Mr. Jardine’s hands seems to lack both point and aim. The 
facts are these. 

It will be remembered that Father Garnet as soon as he had 
heard of the Plot from Father Greenway, had at once written to 
his Superiors at Rome. Unable of course to relate any particular 
heard under the seal of confession, he could only report from his 
general knowledge that the prohibition of violence already issued 
by the Pope would be insufficient to avert the danger of individual 
outbreaks, which might occur in sundry specified ways; he 
therefore begged for instructions how to act in each case, and 
for a general sentence of excommunication against all those who 
should appeal to arms: he could, however, assure the Roman 

1 P, 299. 
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authorities that as a body Catholics would persevere in their 
well tried patience. In August he wrote again, apparently in 
the same strain, though the quotation, which is all that sur- 
vives of this letter, repeats the last clause only of the warning, 
viz., that the Catholics were quiet, and as a body likely to 
remain so. 

Unable from the vigilance of the Government spies to remain 
any longer in London, he betook himself to his favourite place 
of pilgrimage, St. Winifred’s Well, and during his absence from 
London an answer to his application for a prohibition under 
censures arrived. It was adverse. His Holiness “was pleased 
that the general stir should be prevented, and for any particular 
stratagem he thought his general prohibition would serve, and 
that there needed no particular prohibition under censures, but 
if there should be any necessity, when advertised thereof, he 
would send it.” At the same time, Father Parsons wrote that 
word should be sent what the particular plots hinted at were. 
“Whereunto,” so Father Garnet told his examiners,” “for that 
this examinate was on his journey he made no answer.” 

Probably, therefore, Father Garnet’s letter of Oct. 4 was 
written before the receipt of these letters from Rome: certainly 
it is no answer to them. 

In this letter, the last surviving one of this period, he speaks 
as follows of the danger of Catholic violence. ‘“ And yet, not- 
withstanding (the rigours of persecution), I am assured that the 
best sort of Catholics will bear all their losses with patience ; but 
how these tyrannical proceedings of base officers may drive 
particular men to desperate attempts, that I cannot answer for— 
the King’s wisdom will foresee.” ® 

Such was Father Garnet’s correspondence with Rome: an 
oft repeated warning that however great the patience of the 
Catholics as a body, the danger of individual acts of vengeance 
was great and grave. It is not perhaps strange, that those 
imperfectly acquainted with the restrictions imposed by the 
seal of confession should fail to see, why Father Garnet could 
say so much, yet not be able to say more. But if there is one 
conclusion in opposition to the obvious meaning of the corres- 
pondence, it is that the representations were a mere deceit to 
calm the apprehensions of his Superiors at Rome. Mr. Jardine 
has, however, arrived at this very conclusion by means of the 
following arguments. 


+ Examination of March 12, P. R. O. 3 Condition of Catholics, Pp. 80. 
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“ This letter, he says, must be considered as supplying con- 
vincing and fatal evidence against Garnet, for those who know 
(1) that for zany months before ... Garnet was acquainted with 
the Plot by Greenway.” 

Mr. Jardine could hardly have started his impeachment more 
unfortunately. He should surely know that the seal of con- 
fession is by Catholics considered inviolable. Elsewhere, in- 
deed, he does admit this, but now by a strange fatuity he 
grounds his weightiest accusation on the supposition, that 
Father Garnet should be held guilty of complicity, because he 
had not published to the Holy See by the 28th of August, the 
secrets of confession confided to him by Father Greenway on the 
24th of July, the difference between which dates, by the way, if 
our calculation be correct, is not zany months, but one month 
and four days. 

The same conclusion is, Mr. Jardine thinks, strengthened by 
the consideration (2) “that he was fully aware of the perseverance 
of the conspirators, as he asked Greenway about it as often as 
he saw him.” 

This imputation is as worthless as the former. He could not 
break the seal of confession on any subsequent disclosure, any 
more than he could on the first. Moreover, admitting that Father 
Garnet did ask Greenway in subsequent confessions whether the 
Plot was still persevered in or not, it remains a gratuitous and 
improbable supposition on Mr. Jardine’s part to affirm either that 
Father Garnet met Greenway a second time before writing this 
letter, or that Father Greenway was able to supply additional 
information. 

The last count is, (3) “ that at the moment he wrote this letter 
he was on the point of starting on a pilgrimage with several of 
the sworn conspirators.” 

So Mr. Jardine ; but in truth, as we have before shown, there 
was among the pilgrims no conspirator sworn or unsworn. 

“Tt shows,” concludes Mr. Jardine, “that Garnet was deceiving 
Parsons, and through him the Pope, and that so far from en- 
deavouring to procure a prohibition, he was endeavouring to 
convince the authorities at Rome that all representations to 
obtain one, were to be considered as withdrawn.” 

This is a conclusion so strangely at variance with the text on 
which it is based, that, as Mr. Jardine very logically allows, full 
credit must be given to the many mistakes by which it has been 
deduced, before it can be accepted. Father Garnet was telling 
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the truth to be sure, but he did so, Mr. Jardine thinks, only to 
distract the attention of the Pope and the Superiors of his. 
Order from the greater secret atrocity. Now, seeing that 
Mr. Jardine accepts such traditional fables about Jesuits as to. 
believe that they were to be found in disguise in all ranks of 
society, we really wonder that he did not at least credit them 
with cleaving to one another, even though they did deceive the 
rest of the world from the Pope downwards. We believe that 
even the fable allows them so much of merit. 

It is, therefore, clear that in this point as in others, Father 
Garnet’s case has been very little injured by Mr. Jardine’s 
summing up against him, able as that impeachment is, and 
equitable too compared with the fierce attacks of others, who 
had gone before. But we must pass from Father Garnet's 
historians to the story of his adventures. 

We left him, after his pilgrimage to the Well, enjoying 
the company of his friends and the consolations of religion 
in the security of influential Catholic hosts, and hoping 
still that the Plot was postponed if not abandoned. But 
as he approached London on his return journey, he was 
startled by what afterwards seemed to him the distant 
rumbling of the coming storm. ‘“ When we were even coming 
up towards London I heard by the gentlewoman my hostess, 
that some wives should ask, where we would be till the bruit was 
passed, that is till the beginning of the Parliament, whereupon I 
gathered that all was resolved.” * 

What the obscure words were which Anne Vaux his hostess 
used, we know not. Perhaps they were so vague that she forgot 
them. At all events when she was examined,’ what did remain in 
her memory was this: that, “seeing at Winter’s and Grant’s their 
fine horses in the stable, she told Mr. Garnet that she feared 
these wild heads had something in hand, and prayed him to talk 
to Mr. Catesby and to hinder anything that possibly he might, 
for if they should attempt any foolish thing it would redound to 
his discredit. Whereupon he said he would talk with Mr. 
Catesby.” 

A few days later an opportunity for so doing presented itself. 
The party of pilgrims was now broken up, and Father Garnet 
went with Anne and Elizabeth Vaux to visit their nephew the 
young Lord Vaux, for whom a marriage was in negotiation 


4 Declaration to the Lords. March 10. Hatfield MS. 5 P,.R.O. March 11. 
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with a daughter of the Earl of Suffolk. Sir Everard Digby, too, 
a Catholic neighbour, joined the party, and, as it happened, 
Catesby also, who had been paying visits all about the country, 
arrived from Lord Mordaunt’s house at Turville. 

This was Father Garnet’s chance, yet he might not even if 
he would, speak to Catesby of the secret he had heard, for so 
complete is the seal of confession, that it shields even the 
penitent from being subsequently addressed by the confessor, 
unless the leave of the former has been obtained ; and, as we 
know, Garnet would not ask for that leave until other 
means of frustrating the Plot had been tried. He therefore put 
Anne Vaux’s fears before Catesby, who answered that the 
military preparations were only for his approaching departure 
for the Low Countries, where he was to have a colonel’s place 
in the English regiment. It is possible that this excuse of 
Catesby’s was no mere blind, and that he really intended to 
keep a way of retreat from England open by having everything 
prepared for going to Flanders. That Father Garnet should 
accept the story was almost a matter of course, for though it is 
clear that his suspicions of the persistence of danger were 
growing, it is certain that he did not suspect how near the 
catastrophe was. Moreover, he could not have had any reason 
for abandoning the line of conduct he had laid down for himself 
from the first, viz. that as far as possible he would avoid any- 
thing, whereby it should be known that he had ever had the least 
cognizance of the matter; and not even Catesby was aware that 
Father Greenway had made use of the permission he had given, 
and informed Father Garnet of what had passed between them 
in confession. 

Father Garnet therefore wrote, if he had not done so before, 
an introduction for Catesby to Father Baldwin in Flanders, 
which letter Catesby showed to his kinswoman Anne Vaux, and 
assured her that he was so desirous of going that he would 
spend £500 to obtain a license. 

After a few days at Harrowden, Father Garnet returned to 
Digby’s house at Goatehurst, whither Sir Everard and Catesby 
had preceded them. It was in fact whilst these two were riding 
together on their way, that Catesby broached the subject— 
of the conspiracy, and finally, on Digby’s promise of secrecy— 
for his word was allowed to rank with the oaths of other men, 
confided the plan of the conspiracy to him, with all the devices 
by which the plotters hoped to keep away from the place of 
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danger those whose lives they thought worth saving. When 
Father Garnet arrived he noticed the new intimacy that had 
sprung up between Catesby and Digby, and surmised truly 
enough that Digby had been “drawn in.” 

Catesby soon left for London, and Father Garnet and his 
hostesses “not daring,” as he says, “to go to White Webbs, 
and being disappointed of two houses which we would have 
taken about London because they were unfit for our purpose, 
we were glad to sojourn in the country for awhile till we could 
get a house about London, and so accepted the offer of Sir 
Everard to be his tenants at Coughton, being also indifferent 
to have sojourned with him at his own house, but it was too 
little, and I perceived also an intention in him to draw us to 
that country for their own projects, which I could well imagine 
but was not in particular acquainted withal.” He adds 
elsewhere that he stopped, “not suspecting any trouble would 
have happened there so speedily, which if by any forecast he 
could have foreseen, he would have been in his discretion far 
enough from that country.” ° 

Dearly should we prize any information concerning Father 
Garnet during the fortnight that ensued between the visit to 
Harrowden and the discovery of the Plot. He has, however, 
only described in general the whole period of suspense: “I 
remained in the greatest perplexity that ever I was in my life, 
and could not sleep a’nights—so when I saw (Greenway) next, 
I telling him so much, he said he was sorry he had ever told me. 
Every day after I did offer up all my devotions and Masses that 
God of His mercy and infinite Providence would dispose of all 
for the best, and find the best means which were pleasing unto 
Him to prevent so great a mischief. This and no other was the 
end of all my exhortations and prayers.” Moreover, “I knew 
that this would be infinitely displeasing to my Superiors in 
Rome, in so much as at my second conference with Mr. Green- 
way I said: ‘Good Lord, if this matter go forward, the Pope 
will send me to the galleys, for he will assuredly think I was 
privy to it.’” 

His foreboding that if the Plot succeeded it would recoil upon 
him, sprang chiefly, no doubt, from the many instances he had 
known of the Government trying to father even sham plots 
upon the Jesuits, partly, too, from the pledge he had given 
the Pope that he would be able to hinder any outbreak of 


® Declaration to Lords, and Add. MS, 21203. 
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importance, and lastly from the suspicion that his intimacy with 
Catesby would give rise to. 

One result on Father Garnet of this increased anxiety was 
to make him resolve to enter into the subject with Catesby, 
when he should come on the visit which he had promised to 
make at All Hallowtide. To be able to do this he would of 
course have to ask Catesby to allow him to open the matter, 
but of success in this, considering that Catesby had of his own 
accord offered to tell him, he did not much doubt, and, perhaps 
to make the negotiations easier, he had ordered Greenway to 
be there too. “I assuredly,” he said, “if they had come, had 
entered into the matter, and perhaps might have hindered all.” 

Whether his success was so probable as he appears to have 
hoped, seems doubtful, when we consider Catesby’s extra- 
ordinary firmness of purpose and settled convictions as to the 
justness of his cause. But it was already too late. The secret 
had been discovered, and fascination kept Catesby in London, 
unable to decide on anything till he was sure how far the truth 
was known. 

The feast of All Hallows therefore found the little Catholic 
household at Coughton without their promised guests. To 
Father Garnet such festivals were always welcome; it was 
his custom on such days to sing Mass, if possible, and preach. 
This time he also recited the prayer for the conversion of 
England, for which Cardinal Allen had some years before 
obtained an Indulgence, and which was specially appropriate to 
that day, as it was taken from the office of the feast. Absurd 
as it may appear, the recital of this prayer, used on that day 
by every priest in the world, was interpreted as an act of treason, 
and the evidence for it was chosen as the strongest, which the 
Government were able to bring against Father Garnet. 

All Hallows past, and five days later the country was 
astonished with the news that a terrible conspiracy had been 
discovered. 

Still Father Garnet remained quietly at Coughton, and as 
the band of fugitives passed at a short distance from the house, 
Sir Everard sent a messenger to his wife, bearing also a letter 
for Father Garnet. Of that letter we know the general drift 
from one of Father Garnet’s examinations, and it affords us a 
curious illustration of the bold face the conspirators put on 
their tottering fortunes. 

“The effect of the letter,” says Father Garnet, “was to 
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excuse their rashness, and require my assistance in Wales, and 
to persuade men to make a party, saying that if I had scrupu- 
losity or desire to free myself or my order from blame, and [not 
to] let them now perish, I should follow after myself and all 
Catholics.” Father Greenway, who was in house, happened to 
come in, and Father Garnet read the letter before him. Green- 
way exclaimed, “ All Catholics are undone!” Then followed a 
painful scene, thus briefly described in one of Father Garnet’s 
intercepted letters: “My Lady Digby came. What did she? 
Alas, what but cry.” After some conference with Greenway, 
Garnet gave Bates his answer by word of mouth. “That I 
marvelled they would enter into such wicked actions and not be 
ruled by the advice of friends and order of His Holiness gener- 
ally given to all, and that I could not meddle but wished them 
to give over, and if I could do anything in such a matter (as I 
neither could nor would) it wete in vain now to attempt it.” 

So Bates rode off back to the conspirators, and Father 
Greenway, who was Catesby’s confessor, went with him, to see 
his penitent for the last time, while Father Garnet remained at 
Coughton until, in the general ruin which fell upon Digby’s 
house,’ he found it better to accept Mr. Abington’s invitation, 
and retire to Henlip, where he remained until he was discovered 
famished and cramped with his eight days’ sojourn in the hiding 
hole. But we must go back and relate so much of the treat- 
ment of the conspirators as led to the search for and capture 
of Father Garnet. 

When Faux was taken on the 5th, a letter was found upon 
him addressed to White Webbs, where Father Garnet had resided 
till within the last six months; and this being the first clue that 
fell into the hands of the Government, it consequently happened 
that their suspicions were centred on that Father before three of 
the real conspirators had been discovered. With their ideas of 
Jesuits this cannot surprise us, but we should perhaps hardly have 
believed, that the clue would have been pursued by such odious 
means as it was, had we not a minute of Cecil himself, avowing 
that he had been endeavouring “to learn the names of the priests 
which have been confessors and ministers of the Sacrament to 
these conspirators, because it followeth indeed that they could 
not be ignorant of their purposes.” In this, however, he con- 
fessed that he has not hitherto been successful ; for “ most of 


7 Even his child Kenelm, afterwards so well known, was taken from his mother 
and brought up a Protestant. 
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these conspirators have wilfully foresworn that the priests knew 
anything in particular, and obstinately refused to be accusers of 
them, yea what torture soever they be put to. But,” continues 
the Secretary of State, now in greater hopes, “ you may tell his 
Majesty, that if he please to read privately what this day we 
have drawn from a voluntary and penitent examination, the 
point [viz., of the discovery of priests] I am fully persuaded 
(but I am no undertaker), shall be so well cleared, if he forbear 
to speak of this but ten days, as he shall see all fall out to that 
end whereat his Majesty shooteth.”® 

It was fortunate for Cecil that he would not become an 
“undertaker” that all things should fall out according to the 
King’s plans before ten days had passed. It took four weeks 
more to induce the poor servant to add anything to his dis- 
closure; the voluntary penitent, on the contrary, recovered enough 
courage to beg pardon of those whose lives he had endangered 
by his weakness ; “for which,” he wrote, “I am heartily sorry, 
and I trust God will forgive me, for I did it not out of malice, 
but in hope to gain my life by it, which I think now did me no 
good.”® 

Seeing that the Government started with so pronounced a 
determination to implicate some priests in the Plot, it will not 
surprise us to find that on the 15th of January a Proclamation 
was issued declaring it “evident” that three Jesuit Fathers, 
Garnet, Gerard and Greenway, were all proved guilty of the Plot 
“by divers confessions of many conspirators.” What these divers 
examinations of many conspirators were, they were careful never 
to publish, and it is certainly vain now for us to surmise what 
can have been taken for such. 

8 Dec. 4, 1605, B.M. Add. 6178, fol. 625. The examination in question will be 
that of Bates, Catesby’s servant, of the same date, by which time the endeavours to 
obtain information against priests would have been continued for four weeks. 

® Morris, Condition of Catholics under James the First, p. 211. Some of Bates’ 
examinations appear to have been lost. In that of the 4th of December, to which 
Cecil alludes above, Bates says that he confessed the Plot to Greenway, who did not 
blame him ‘‘ because it was for a good cause.” Considering that he had been 
delivered for four weeks to those who had command of all who could elicit the infor- 
mation that was desired, who held warrant to torture without limit, and who also 
commanded the services of the most skilled cross-examiners of the time, there is 
nothing incredible in such a statement having been made, especially when we find it 
followed by the letter of regrets we have just quoted. The wonder rather is that no 
graver accusations could be drawn from him. He confessed that he had carried a 
letter to Garnet from Catesby, and also that he had seen Garnet, Gerard, and Green- 
way together at Harrowden. The last avowal, which was denied on oath by both 


Father Gerard and Father Oldcorne is not to be found in any of Bates’ remaining 
examinations, But many such papers have been lost (Jardine, Preface, xi.). 
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Search, however, was diligently made in Hendlip House, 
where it was well known that Oldcorne lived. From Monday 
morning till the ensuing Sunday the house was searched 
in vain; in spite of ripping up the floors, pulling down the 
wainscot, measuring the rooms inside and out, above and below, 
neither Father Oldcorne was found nor Father Garnet, who, 
unknown to the searchers, was hiding in the same place. 
At length another conspirator, again in hopes of life, came 
to the aid of the Government. Humphrey Littleton, the day 
after sentence had been passed upon him, “signified that if 
the execution were respited, he could render good service to the 
King.” And then declared “that he believed Hall (ze. Father 
Oldcorne) to be at that time at Hendlip, and that his servant, 
who was then a prisoner at Worcester, could, as he thought, go 
directly to the secret place where Hall lay hid.” ” 

Whether this was the fellow who discovered the hiding-place 
next day is not recorded. Father Garnet tells us that he was so 
startled, when he did find them, that he ran away for help. 
Help was indeed necessary, for the two Fathers, now stiff and 
weak, could not get out of their hiding-hole without assistance." 

The ceremony of bringing the captured Jesuits to London 
was on a scale commensurate with the care which had been 
spent on their accusation and capture. After Father Garnet’s 
recognition, which however was not accomplished until yet 
another prisoner had turned evidence against him, he was 
carried up to London under guard. A large crowd came 
out to see him as he was led through the streets, for he was 
the most illustrious ecclesiastic who had been captured since 
the time of Father Campion. 

After a few days’ rest in a cell in the Gatehouse, for he 
was in poor health, and still suffering from his week’s con- 
finement in the hiding-hole, he was brought before the Privy 
Council, and questioned at first generally about allegiance, and 
afterwards more particularly about the Plot. In an intercepted 
letter, Father Garnet says: “I made a true protestation 
of my innocency in this case. They wished I would’ not 


10 Jardine, 187, 188. From Add. MSS. 6178, p. 697. 

1 Tt is strange that Jardine should make such a mistake as to say that ‘‘the two 
Jesuits, overcome at last by the confinement and foul air, voluntarily came forth,” &c., 
especially when he records on the next page (190) that they were ‘‘ helped out very 
charitably ” by the searchers. 

12 On February 17, 1606, Sir Henry Bromley received £65 for the expenses of 
the journey. P.R.O., Treasurer of Chambers’ Accounts. Rot. 159. 
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so earnestly protest, for they had sure proofs, and wondered 
to see me so constantly deny their principal objections, whereof 
‘they made sure ground, and asked me whether I thought they 
would send out a proclamation against me without grounds. I 
answered, I as much wondered at the proclamation, knowing my 
-conscience.” 8 

When the Council had thus failed in eliciting a confession, 
the services of the Attorney General were invoked, and the 
unfortunate Father was subject to the ordeal of repeated cross- 
examination, while instead of a judge to moderate the lawyers’ 
persistency, he was freely threatened with the torture, if he 
persisted in refusing to incriminate himself. 

Meanwhile, fiercer measures were being taken to wring out 
matter for accusation from the servants of the houses in which 
he had lodged. His lay-brother companion, Nicholas Owen, 
died under the barbarities of the rack. The servants at White 
Webbs were also often examined under torture, and after they 
had been four months in prison, we find them still without beds, 
and Father Garnet trying to get some friend to provide for them. 

So the time ran on, and the Government made no pro- 
gress in collecting evidence against Father Garnet. But Cecil’s 
resources were many, and he was well aware that an appearance 
of kindness is often more efficient than the use of violence. 
Father Garnet’s keeper was therefore instructed to behave with 
outward show of humanity, allowed to accept the Father’s gifts, 
to show him means of smuggling out letters, and of speaking at 
a chink in the door with his neighbour. 

But craft and deception poisoned every good office. When 
he spoke with his fellow-prisoner, there were eaves-droppers 
lurking by, who overheard his speeches and reported them ina 
very garbled form; when his letters were smuggled out, they 
were carefully perused and copied by the authorities, and the 
friend to whom they were delivered was marked for subsequent 
capture and persecution. Not that these ways of treating 
prisoners were anything very extraordinary for those times. 
The torture was indeed unpopular, and was never publicly 
owned, though the right to inflict it, and their clemency in not 
using it more systematically, were frequently asserted. For the 
eaves-dropping and letter forging, especially when employed 
against Jesuits, there was nothing serious to fear from the public 
opinion of the time. 

13 P,R.O., Dom. James J, xix. 11. 
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Yet, when the Government had succeeded in all their expec- 
tations, and held the confidential letters and the reports of the 
confessions and conferences of the Fathers in their hands, their 
case remained, according to our ideas, as absolutely unproven as 
ever. Nevertheless, both letters and conferences are worthy of 
notice. Of the letters, six are now part of the curiosities of the 
Record Office, and another is among the Cecil papers at Hatfield. 
They give an account of Father Garnet’s various examinations, 
a few directions on unsettled business matters, and some spiritual 
advice to Mrs. Vaux, who was afterwards imprisoned in the 
Tower for receiving them from the keeper. As little infor- 
mation of any sort is contained in them, the chief interest in 
most people’s eyes will lie in the curious way in which it 
appears that this correspondence was carried on and watched. 

A trifling present was allowed to pass in to the prisoner, 
such as “ biscuit-bread,” a “ pair of socks,” “two handkerchers,” 
&c., and an occasional token allowed to pass out in return. 
These were wrapped in paper and directed, but on the blank 
parts of the paper the correspondents wrote with orange juice. 
Occasionally a real letter might be sent countersigned by the 
Lieutenant of the Tower, the margin being again written over in 
orange juice, the superiority of which to lemon juice is thus 
described by Father Gerard." 

“Lemon juice has this property, that what is written in it 
can be read by water quite as well as by fire, and when the paper 
is dried the writing disappears again till it is steeped afresh, or 
again held to the fire. But anything written with orange juice is 
at once washed out by water, and cannot be read at all by 
that way; and if held to the fire, though the characters are 
thus made to appear, and can be read, they will not disappear, 
so that a letter of this sort once read, can never be delivered to 
any one as if it had not been read. The party will see at once 
that it has been read, and will certainly refuse and disown it, if 
it should contain anything dangerous.” 

Confiding in this property of orange juice, Father Garnet 
was not much concerned to find’ that the keeper knew of the 
secret writing, for he fancied that the man thought the way to 
read it was by dipping it in water. But a great deal more 
attention was being paid to the investigation of his affairs 
than Father Garnet was aware of. The task of tampering 
with the letters was intrusted to an expert “coun‘erfeiter,” 

M4 Life of Father John Gerard, p. 254. 1% G. P.. B. 1. 248: 
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and what he did with them may be gathered from a letter 
of his written afterwards, when he had fallen into destitution, 
to remind Cecil of “secret services which,” he says, “none 
but myself hath done before ; to write in another man’s hand, 
and, discovering the secret writing being in blank, to abuse 
a most cunning villain in his own subtlety, leaving the same 
in blank again. Wherein, though there be difficulty, their 
answers show they have no suspicion.” 

From the fact that letter and answer still lie side by side 
among the State papers, there can be little doubt that the 
modus operandi must have been to read the secret writing 
at the fire, and then, as it could not again be made invisible, 
to copy the document afresh in orange juice, and forward it to 
its destination. It is clear that they can never have been 
delivered, for such letters were always destroyed as soon as 
read, and if some were kept, it is most improbable that the 
correspondence should be seized at both sides. 

While then this plan for sounding the Father’s cognizance 
of the Powder Plot failed from the perfectly innocent nature of 
the letters, another device led to greater ulterior results. Father 
Garnet was placed in a cell near Father Oldcorne, and the 
keeper as a favour let him go into an adjoining room, where 
they could converse at the chink of the door. They did converse 
for several days, but spies were so set as to be able to hear most 
of what passed between them. The reports of this eaves-dropping 
was very encouraging to Salisbury who, while the experiment 
was being made, wrote to Sir Henry Bronker, “ere many days 
hence you shall hear that Father Garnet is laid open for a prin- 
cipal conspirator.” An incidental but none the less clear proof 
that the “ plain and evident” proofs, which he had proclaimed 
extant two months before, were still a matter of the future. 

But though the reports of the spies kept up Salisbury’s 
hopes, they are disappointing to read now. They consist of 
detached sentences, surmises, evident mistakes. The most that 
can be gleaned from them is, in Dr. Lingard’s estimate, that 


16 Arthur Gregory to Salisbury. P.R.O. Dom. James J. xxiv. 38. He thinks it at 
the same time necessary to assert that he never turned his forging capacities to any 
‘*knavish use,” but has always ‘‘on the sudden executed that which he has been 
commanded by authority.” Curiously, however, in one of the few letters of his which 
have survived (Dom. E/zz. vol. 260, n. 49), he confesses that he cannot for the nonce 
“be a sudden counterfeit,’ and returns hastily the Cardinal’s handwriting to his 
master. What forgery could have been then in hand? The letter bears no date ; 
1596 is conjectured. 
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there were some things still unknown. When a number of 
these reports had been obtained, sufficient to show what kind 
of information they would furnish, Father Oldcorne was charged 
with having conferred with his neighbour. Seeing the evidence 
of the two witnesses, he admitted the fact. Then Father Garnet 
was sent for, and was asked casually at first, whether he had had 
conferences with any one. He denied it. They pushed the 
point, and he still adhered to his denial. Finally they 
showed him Father Oldcorne’s acknowledgment; his answer 
was: “Father Oldcorne may accuse himself falsely. I will not 
accuse myself.” 17 

With masterly policy the Commissioners examined him no 
further. They had made a great step. Putting this denial together 
with the overwhelming proof of the fact of his conference, they 
could damage exceedingly his credibility. To do so was, in point 
of fact, their only chance of obtaining a conviction, for they had 
no confession or proof against him, not even a surmise, which 
any jury could accept as evidence of complicity in the Plot. 
But to have destroyed his credit at least was an enormous 
advantage ; indeed it left him defenceless in their hands. For 
such was the rigour of those days against supposed culprits, 
that no person in Father Garnet’s position could employ counsel 
or, practically, even call witnesses; his only defence lay in his 
own explanation of the charges brought against him. If then, 
no belief were given to his explanation, it would be practically 
impossible for him to rebut even the weakest imputation. 

They had already, with the same object, asked him for his 
opinion on equivocation (to use a word as misunderstood then 
as now), and like a straightforward man as he was, he spoke 
his mind, though well aware how evilly his answers would be 
interpreted. They also asked him to swear to trifles, as 
though his word were worthless, and were religiously active to 
entrap him, wherever they thought him anxious to shield others, 
or to avoid accusing himself. 

We have said that he defended the practice, which every 
body uses, and nobody understands when called by the name 
Father Garnet applied to it. By equivocation the modern 
world understands a falsehood, from the guilt of which the liar 
thinks to excuse himself by some double meaning in his own 
mind, unexpressed by gesture, sign, or circumstance. By 
equivocation Father Garnet understood such speeches as we 


7 Examination, March 5th. Dom. James J. xix. 15. 
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very unscientifically call “white” lies ; such as, the conventional 
“Not at home,” “ Not guilty,” and the whole field of sarcasms, 
irony, jokes, &c., in all which the something unsaid is supposed to 
be sufficiently eloquent to the person addressed, to relieve the 
speaker from the obligation of expressing it. 

According to this doctrine, if an intending murderer asks 
where his victim is, to misdirect him into the hands of the 
police is perfectly justifiable, because the unexpressed condition, 
that all men will baulk murder, is self-evident. Precisely of 
this nature are the three equivocations found in Father Garnet’s 
examinations, about which such vast clamours were raised 
against him. He is asked for information about the houses he 
has visited,!® to give which will in those days of persecution 
lead to the torture of the servants and the ruin of his hosts: 
he therefore pleads ignorance. Again, he twice denies his 
perfectly innocent communications with his fellow-Jesuits, 
where to allow it would involve both them and_ their 
messengers in grave danger.” It was not to be expected that 


18 The spies who overheard Father Garnet’s conversation with Father Oldcorne 
report that in their first ‘‘interlocution’’ Father Garnet said: ‘‘ Neither will I tell them 
I know of any of the servants there (at White Webbs), for they may then examine and 
perhaps torture some of them, and make them yield to some confession. But if they 
ask me of the servants, I will tell them, these never came up to me, where I was.” 
Father Oldcorne himself tells us how this matter ended. At his next examination 
“*they charged him with his being at White Webbs, promising him that the parties 
that dwelt there should not be troubled for entertaining him: then he confessed his 
being there. Then Mr, Attorney told him he had discredited himself in now acknow- 
ledging White Webbs, which he had so often before denied: but he answered, that 
now he had confessed it, because my lord had promised the parties should have no 
harm for entertaining him” (G.P.B. no. 214). 

19 Father Garnet’s account of these two equivocations (G.P.B. n. 218) is as follows: 
‘* Being asked if it were well done of him upon his priesthood to deny before the 
lords, and to set his hand to it, that he never sent message nor wrote letter to Tesmond 
alias Greenwell the Jesuit sithence he saw him at Coughton, knowing it to be false ; he 
answereth, that he did nothing but what he might lawfully do. And it was evil done 
of the lords to ask that question of him, and to urge him upon his priesthood, when 
they had his letters which he had written, for he never would have denied them if he 
had seen them ; but supposing the lords had not his letters, he did deny in such sort 
as he did the writing of any letter, which he might lawfully do.” 

** He acknowledged at the bar, when he was charged with denial of the conference 
he had with Hall upon his salvation and his priesthood, that he might lawfully deny 
it in such sort as he did, until they were able to prove it: but when it was proved 
unto him he did no further deny it, for no man is bound to charge himself until he is 
convicted. This I acknowledge to be according to my opinion, and the opinion of 
all the schoolmen. Another reason is for that in cases of lawful equivocation, the 
speech by equivocation being saved from a lie, the same speech may be without 
perjury confirmed by oath or by any other usual way, though it were by receiving the 
sacrament, if just necessity so require.” 

The Catholic doctrine on this question was discussed in the March number of 
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any one would betray himself or his friends under such circum- 
stances merely to satisfy a vindictive persecutor. That those 
persecutors at least did not expect it is notorious. 

For Father Garnet, to be on the safe side, had never concealed 
the opinions which he held and on which he acted. He owned 
them in his very first examination, and what with his own repeated 
avowals, and the still more frequent bullying of his examiners, 
there are perhaps hardly half a dozen papers concerning him, 
which do not clearly show, how well known he had succeeded 
in making his views on this subject. Again his denial of his 
conversation with Father Oldcorne is coupled with a very 
significant saving clause that “he will not accuse himself,” and 
though in the other two cases no such sa/vo remains in writing, 
we are by no means forbidden to believe that something of 
the sort was made verbally. 

On the other hand it is difficult to find much “ whiteness” in 
the lies of those who were so loud in their denunciations of 
Father Garnet. We refer to such deceits as informing him 
that Father Greenway had been captured, and had given 
evidence against him, that the Catholics had abandoned him, that 
his letters and ciphers had been intercepted, of all which he was 
assured for no other purpose, than to shake his courage and elicit 
further confessions. The inexcusable nature of these practices 
seems enhanced not only by ‘the public execration heaped 
upon Father Garnet, but also by the line of defence of craft, 
attempted by the chief of the Lords’ Commissioners in the case 
of the spies set to overhear Father Garnet's conversation ; it was 
“Christian policy,” he declared, “not to be condemned in any 
vell governed Commonwealth.” ”! 

This however is not the place for a discussion of the moral 
questions thus raised, exceedingly interesting as they are. It there- 
fore only remains for us to show how Father Garnet not only 
retrieved his reputation from the snare which had been woven 
around him, but how, strong in faith, he fought his way to the 


Martyr’s crown. 
J. H. POLLEN. 


THE Montu of 1883, by Father Joseph Rickaby. Father Garnet’s opinions are 
quite in accordance with this doctrine, as well as with the universal practice of 
mankind, as may be seen from an interesting treatise on the subject, revised and 
corrected by him, which has been edited from the original MS. in the Bodleian by 
Mr. Jardine. 

2. BLM. Add. 21203. 
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THE subject of bi-metallism is by degrees occupying a position 
of prominence in England, and attracting more and more 
attention. It is one of those questions which have to undergo 
much discussion among those who are acquainted with the 
technicalities of commerce, before the uninitiated acquire even 
an elementary notion of the status questionis. By the time they 
are able to discuss its pros and its cons, it will perhaps become 
law, or at least have been discussed in Parliament assembled, and 
thus made an event of history. Such another question was that 
of Free Trade, the advantages and disadvantages of which, even 
now, are hardly to be worthily discussed except by men well 
grounded in the economics of trade and industry. Nor is it a 
surprising fact that both these problems should attract most 
notice as far as this country is concerned, in that great centre 
of commerce, the city of Manchester. The repeal of the Corn 
Laws followed the testimony of the men of Manchester. That 
Act was mainly due to their energy, and justified their foresight 
and knowledge by the result ; and the present Free Trade Hall 
of the city stands a monument of that event. 

The solution of another problem, possibly equally momen- 
tous, is now being carried on there. Almost every day the 
proceedings of the Bi-Metallic League are detailed in the 
Manchester papers, and commented on, with an interest which 
the subject receives in no other quarter. And the discussion 
has now advanced so far as to render it by no means improbable 
that in a short time hence it will claim the attention of Govern- 
ment. An acquaintance, therefore, with bi-metallism and its 
bearings cannot fail to be useful to all who are interested in the 
economics of English industry. Before entering upon our 
subject, a few preliminary remarks as to how the precious metals 
have fared in their capacity as money, will be useful. 

Money, as we know, has two functions. First, it is the 
medium whereby exchange is effected between commodities, 
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and, secondly, it constitutes a fixed standard of value, to which 
the values of all other commodities are compared. Any 
substance may be selected to perform these duties, and in past 
times various substances have been used, such as cattle, wheat, 
tea, tobacco, &c. But advancing civilization and wealth, and 
the ever-increasing importance of money, demand that the 
substances employed for such a purpose should possess certain 
special qualities. For instance, as a standard of value they 
should be subject to as little fluctuation as possible, and that 
as gradual as possible; for there is no substance that does not 
fluctuate somewhat. Again, as a medium of exchange they 
should possess an intrinsic value, a value recognized by all 
nations, and that value in small bulk for the sake of conveni- 
ence. These qualities have been found to exist eminently in 
the precious metals. With regard to their fluctuation in value, 
it cannot be truthfully asserted ‘that this evil is minimized under 
the present system ; in fact, the question of bi-metallism has 
arisen mainly from the depreciation of silver and appreciation of 
gold. Nevertheless, values depend on demand and supply, and 
gold and silver are not excepted from the rule. Hence their 
values may be said to be more constant than in the case of 
other commodities ; for the demand for them is shown not to 
vary much from year to year; and although new mines may 
increase the supply sufficiently to lower their values to some 
extent, still we find that they are absorbed by exportation to 
other parts of the globe. Over-production of gold and silver in 
any country is clearly impossible. 

Having now briefly treated of the substance used for money, 
we have next to enter upon the somewhat complicated question 
of currency. 

The currency of a nation, by which we understand the 
various instruments used as money, may consist of .one, two, or 
more classes of articles. De facto, the coinage of civilized 
countries is almost completely composed of two substances, 
silver and gold. Copper and cheaper metals indeed are used, and 
also instruments of credit ; but the former are only subsidiary, 
and the latter only substitutes for the precious metals. Now, in 
some countries the law enacts that gold alone shall be “legal 
tender.” This means that, although other metals may be coined 
as money, yet the creditor may refuse to accept payment in any 
other metal but gold. By payment of gold the debtor's obliga- 
tion ceases by law, and the satisfaction must be accepted; but 
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by payment of silver the obligation is only satisfied on the 
consent of the creditor. In other countries silver alone is legal 
tender. In others, again, both metals are legal tender, and this 
latter system is that denoted by bi-metallism. The other two 
systems are mono-metallic. 

It would appear useless for our present purpose to look back 
further than this century, in discussing the various currencies of 
which we shall take notice. Bi-metallism has arisen from causes 
of comparatively recent origin, that is, in the form in which it is 
now advocated. 

First, then, with regard to England. The existing currency 
system is mono-metallic, and was duly and formally established 
by the action of Lord Liverpool in 1816. A single gold 
standard was adopted, silver being merely used for subsidiary 
purposes, as a convenience in effecting small payments. The 
highest sum allowed to be paid in silver is 40s., above which it 
is not “legal tender.” 

Secondly, the systems of France, Germany, and other 
European countries have been, before 1871, mainly d2-metallic, 
7.¢., they gratuitously coined unlimited quantities of the two 
metals at a fixed ratio of 151% of silver to 1 of gold. In these 
countries both metals were “legal tender” to any amount. 

Thirdly, there are a number of countries which from such 
reasons as the habits of their peoples, their traditions, their 
capabilities of producing wealth, &c., have always used, and 
will probably continue to use a silver standard. India is a 
noteworthy instance of this, as also is China. Russia, again, 
coins chiefly silver. 

The mono-metallic action of England in 1816, whereby 
silver was discarded, was followed by its natural effects, namely, 
an appreciation of gold, in other words, a rise in the value of 
gold, bringing about low prices in what is paid for in that 
metal, caused by its being in greater demand; and a depre- 
ciation, or fall in the value of silver, for the reverse reason. 
It would appear, therefore, that a change in the propor- 
tional value of the two metals would have inevitably occurred. 
Any action influencing the demand and supply of these 
metals taken by England must, it would seem, in view of 
her enormous wealth, disturb the conditions affecting their 
exchange value throughout the world. Such an effect, how- 
ever, did not immediately take place, in consequence of the 
existence of the bi-metallic systems of other great powers at 
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that time. The exported silver easily found its way into the 
Continental mints, where it was freely coined and circulated ; 
and thus a very large portion of Europe was able and willing to 
receive the metal. . Again, France, for instance, was anxious 
to obtain, at that time, as much silver as possible, in order to 
replace the depreciated paper currency, which followed in that 
country upon the Revolution. Thus, by the combined action of 
these causes, the value of silver, as quoted in gold, remained 
tolerably steady for the time. 

It is to Germany we owe principally the present general 
depreciation of silver which commenced after 1873, and still 
continues. That country, whose ambition had been stimulated 
by her recent triumph over France, conceived a desire to 
occupy a position in commerce and finance, not inferior to that 
of Great Britain. Examination into the causes of England’s 
successful greatness brought the German Chancellor to the con- 
clusion that her (England’s) mono-metallic system was, if not the 
cause, at least a most important condition of her commercial 
eminence ; the result being that in the following year, silver was 
demonetized in Germany, and a gold standard adopted. Almost 
simultaneously with that event, took place the great silver dis- 
coveries in Nevada, an occurrence which of itself might have 
sufficed to depreciate that metal. Consequently, what with the 
enormous exportations from Germany, and the natural increase 
of supply just mentioned, the mints of the bi-metallic countries, 
notably France, were inundated with the depreciating silver, and 
they had in self-defence to suspend their free unlimited coinage. 
Hence the value of silver as quoted in gold, suffered a still more 
violent fall, affecting all international trade, especially that 
carried on between gold and silver standard countries. This fall 
has gone on increasing ever since, with slight temporary reactions 
so that silver, which in 1870 was 5s. an ounce, is now worth 
about 3s. 8d. 

Bi-metallists assert that the depression of trade which exists 
at the present time is very largely due to the depreciation of 
silver. Apart from the fact that this depression commenced in 
1874, and has been on the increase ever since, there are other 
reasons which point to the strength of their position. The 
demonetization of silver and the suspension of free coinage 
described above, has necessarily increased the demand for gold. 
This increase may be stated to be enormous ; for commerce is 
ever extending itself, and must, as it extends, enlarge also the 
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demand for the exchange media. Independently, therefore, of 
other causes at work, extension of commerce alone must increase 
proportionately the demand for precious metals, But if at the 
same time, one of the metals is recalled from circulation, how 
much more duty will not the other metal have to perform in 
compensation? The supply will not increase as a necessary 
consequence ; and this is ultimately the only remedy to the 
difficulty under existing monetary systems. 

The following figures will sufficiently illustrate the remarks 
immediately preceding. The total production of gold was 
estimated in 1884 as equivalent to about £19,500,000. Of this 
amount no less than 416,500,000 was shown to go to purposes 
other than monetary, leaving only 44,000,000 to be annually 
added to the coinages of the various countries of the world. The 
coinage of the world is roughly estimated at £500,000,000 or 
%700,000,000. Taking all these facts together it is easy to see 
that the amount of available gold is not adequate to the demands 
for it. And in addition to this, the great gold discoveries in 
California and Australia in 1849-50, have not been succeeded by 
further discoveries of any consequence ; so that not only is the 
supply of gold not increasing, but it exhibits every successive 
year since 1873, a constant diminution. Now the necessary 
consequence of all this is an immense appreciation of gold, in 
other words, low prices and, therefore, depression of trade. Mono- 
metallists wish to get out of these difficulties regarding the 
relative scarcity of gold, by pointing to the fact that all, or nearly 
all, commercial transactions are carried on by credit instruments. 
This is undoubtedly true. A merchant pays for his goods by 
cheque, note, or bill of exchange. But credit it must be re- 
membered is not a fundamental medium of exchange; it is on 
the contrary a superstructure of the most unstable kind—a 
breath of wind, and falls to the ground. Under favourable cir- 
cumstances it is built up again with pleasing exterior indeed, 
but only to meet with the same fate when circumstances turn 
adverse. But what is the foundation supporting credit? Is it 
not a pledge of the existence of gold? Take away the gold 
little by little, and sooner or later the fabric collapses. It is 
quite true that credit is an equivalent substitute for the metallic 
medium, but yet the value of money, the quantity of things a 
pound will buy, whether in the form of a note or a sovereign, 
is determined by the amount of gold in circulation. Experience 
shows that there are occasions when credit ceases to be accepted, 
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and when nothing but hard cash will avail for payments. Hence 
it is useless to urge it as counteracting the appreciation of gold. 

Let us now see what bi-metallism will effect towards remedy- 
ing a state of things on the actual condition of which there is no 
division of opinion. 

Under the present name of bi-metallism is proposed a 
currency system which shall be international, or as nearly 
universal as possible, in which the two metals, gold and silver, 
shall be freely coined to an unlimited extent at a fixed ratio of 
15% of silver to one of gold. Both metals shall be legal tender 
to anyamount. The essentials of the plan then are: 1. An inter- 
national league of great commercial countries to carry out the 
measure. 2. Free coinage of both metals in all the mints at a 
fixed ratio. 3. Both metals to be legal tender to any amount. 

But here we shall meet with an objection founded on an 
obvious difficulty in the schéme. What if the market value 
diverge from the fixed ratio? Suppose, for instance, that 
the market value of silver were to fall to a lower level than 1514 
to 1. A rate fixed by Act of Parliament will not make a 
market value. Bi-metallists are, to all intents and purposes, 
prepared to solve this difficulty ; and it is interesting to examine 
what effects they expect to follow this supposed divergence. 
Let us imagine that gold becomes scarcer at the mines and 
rises above the Government ratio, and that gold bullion will 
exchange for more silver than will gold coins, the silver value 
of which is fixed by the State. As it is in man’s nature to 
increase his wealth when he can, dealers in gold bullion will not 
transact with the Mint, but will prefer to transact with the 
market. The generality of people also will not use the gold, 
but will take care to discharge their debts with the cheapening 
metal. A great increase will thus take place in the demand 
for silver, which cannot be met by melting silver plate, by reason 
of its being protected, and being of greater value than its worth 
in bullion, on account of its workmanship. Nor is it likely that 
in consequence of this increase of demand, will there be less 
demand for silver for plate and art purposes. Therefore the 
sources of supply must be taxed, and as the increase of demand 
(supposing it cause no new discoveries) can only be met here by 
resort to less fertile mines, or more difficult mining operations, 
the cost of production will rise, effecting, consequently, a rise in 
the value of the metal, and a restoration of the equilibrium. 
Thus the divergence of market value from State value will set 
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forces in motion to restore the market value to its normal state. 
In the mono-metallic system there is only one metal to draw 
upon. In the bi-metallic system the two metals will form two 
connected reservoirs, and an extra drain on one, or a temporary 
slackness of supply, will bring the other to its level. This is 
technically termed the compensating action of the bi-metallic 
system. 

But mono-metallists repudiate this compensating action. 
They point to experience to show that an appreciating metal 
has never of itself restored equilibrium. On the contrary it has 
generally been exported to other countries and so disappeared 
entirely from circulation. But the other side contend that this 
exportation was due to the existence of large demands of the 
then existing mono-metallic countries for the rising metal. In 
the international system proposed, Gresham’s law would not 
operate, because there would be no place for the good money, 
z.¢., the appreciating metal, to go to, or for the depreciating 
metal to recompense. The fixing of a conventional ratio, 
therefore, is regarded by bi-metallists as quite possible, provided 
it is international. In fact they hold that the State, by making 
such a decree, can control the market value of the metals, by 
causing a greater or less demand according to circumstances, 
and indirectly therefore influencing the cost of production. 
And in justice it must be conceded to them, that their expecta- 
tions are founded on well known economic principles. 

It is impossible in an available space to discuss the subject 
as it deserves. We must therefore confine ourselves to stating 
briefly the general advantages looked for in the scheme. Let 
us, however, lay stress first of all on the international aim of 
the movement. Bi-metallists themselves are agreed concerning 
the impracticability of the plan, if not international. On this 
condition, they claim the advantages from the system: I. a 
greater stability in the money medium, 2. a greater facility in 
commercial transactions with silver standard countries. With 
regard to the first advantage, it is a very real one, and if 
bi-metailism will bring it about, that of itself would be a very 
great reason for its adoption. To minimize as far as possible 
the fluctuations in the value of the substances used as money 
is an all important advantage, as we have seen. But will 
bi-metallism bring this about? If the compensating action 
works well, it will certainly do away, if not with fluctuation, 
at any rate with the evils that follow at present such fluctua 
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tion. But what will be undoubtedly effected, if the scheme 
succeeds, is a complete elimination of one of the main causes 
of depreciation, viz., the power of a great nation to demonetize 
one of the precious metals. 

The second advantage cannot be over-estimated. At present 
a great risk is encountered by any merchant of a gold standard 
country dealing with a silver standard country, on account of 
the uncertainty as to how much silver must be paid, in order 
to meet the obligation expressed in gold. A Liverpool merchant 
may exercise foresight and skill in regulating his prices of 
wares to Calcutta; yet a fall in silver during the transit between 
the two ports may deprive him of all his profits, and even result 
in a great loss. Now by the fixing of a conventional ratio, 
which shall be known to be fixed, at any rate until the passing 
of a new international law, it is clear that such uncertainties 
will be done away with to a great extent. 

Such then is the scheme designed by bi-metallists. It is not 
a fanciful scheme, for it claims to be based on sound principles 
of finance. It is worthy of discussion on its own merits. But 
whether, and how, nations can be got to adopt it, is a question 
of politics, not of economics. Considering the great common 
interests of nations, it is not to be conceived that they will 
always refuse to enter upon an international convention, and 
mutually to maintain it, if it can be proved to be a remedy to 
the evils of a fluctuating standard of value, manifested so forcibly 
in the present depression. One difficulty, however, must be 
overcome, namely, the habits and prejudices of individual 
peoples, which would render them adverse to any changes in 
a system to which they are accustomed ; for which reason, as 
well as for others, it is rightly said that it is dangerous to 
interfere with the currency. Nowhere would this difficulty 
present itself more formidably than in England. As far as 
she is concerned, the single standard has, at least until recently, 
worked well, and is popular. To create a change would therefore 
be very unacceptable, at any rate for some time. On the other 
hand, the visible change would be but slight. Gold and silver 
would circulate as now, with the exception that silver would be 
legal tender to any amount. 

Certain it is that the depression in trade cannot pass away 
until the causes which have artificially lowered prices are 
removed. We have seen how violent a check was imparted 
to prices by the growing depreciation of silver. This depre- 
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ciation followed its demonetization, and the evil is to be 
remedied by restoring it. Bi-metallism proposes to effect this 
restoration. With the economists, the financiers, the statesmen 
of England, or rather perhaps with the English people whom 
these men guide, will rest, ultimately, the decision of this 
question. It will be her voice which will give the final aye or 
no to this new reform ; for although the other great nations may 
regard it favourably, yet they will not move without the en- 
couragement of the country where the precious metals find their 
chief market. 
C. LINDSAY. 
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THE bluest and most beautiful waters that ripple round any 
shore are those of the Mediterranean, and the fairest shores on 
earth are those which gird this lovely sea ; for it laves the isles 
of Greece, it reposes in the deep blue cave of Capri, it basks in 
the Bay of Naples, it fondles the coasts of Valencia, the garden 
of Spain, the garden of Europe. But of all its haunts the 
most favoured by lavish nature is, perhaps, the small shallow 
Bay of Monaco. A place surely designed by God to remind us 
of Heaven—a place of peace, of plenty, and of repose. Protected 
from the winds and cold of the north by the slopes of the 
Southern Alps, surmounted by the sombre stone-pine, and clad 
beneath with the dark green olive, Monaco has but one out- 
look, and that is towards the south, towards the sea. This was 
indeed once a place of peace and of repose, it is still a place of 
plenty. 

Monaco is a small principality of some nine square miles, 
the smallest in fact of those four little independent states that 
still remain in our age of colossal empires—Andorra in Spain, 
San Marino in Italy, Lichtenstein in the Tyrol. Monaco, 
though it has several times lost its autonomy in the course of 
history, is now perfectly free, and enjoys the protection of 
France, according to a stipulation made by the present Prince, 
when he sold a large part of his territory with Mentone to the 
Emperor Napoleon the Third. This miniature State has a 
miniature army, consisting of one hundred and twenty men, big 
men however, and splendidly equipped. There is artillery, too, 
that is to say, there is one big gun, which looks threateningly 
out to sea, but it is of a harmless old pattern, and its inscrip- 
tion of, “The last argument of kings,” causes perhaps more 
smiles than fears. 

The reigning Prince is a descendant, though not in a direct 
line, of the Grimaldi, a noble Genoese family, that as early as 
the eleventh century is said to have become possessed of this 
territory. His palace, which is of a modern character, is 
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situated on the high land jutting out into the sea on the 
western side of the bay, and round it are grouped the barracks, 
the Jesuit College, and other buildings, both private and public, 
forming the town of Monaco. In olden times the whole 
interest of the little State was concentrated here ;—here the 
peasants disposed of the produce of their land, and hither the 
few ships came that sufficed to carry off the oil, the olives, the 
oranges, the lemons, the perfumes, and the crockery, sole 
exports of this genial clime. Not a busy mart, but a tranquil 
and peaceful place. Few travellers came, for despite its beauty 
it was too old-fashioned and too slow to entice pleasure hunters, 
too little known to attract the infirm. 

But now all has changed. This spot, which imaged a better 
world, has become a plague spot in Europe. 

Already in 1856 some gambling began in Monaco, but it 
attracted little attention. All the world that wanted to throw 
away money flocked to the German watering-places, above all 
to Baden-Baden, to the great Casino which M. Blanc there 
conducted. -But as the fifties wore on, the public feeling in 
Germany against the prostitution of its most beautiful pleasure 
resorts became more and more marked, and it was evident that 
before long the same laws which already obtained in England 
and France against gaming, would be enforced there too. 
Foreseeing this catastrophe, some adventurers obtained leave 
and commenced to build a Casino on the eastern side of the 
Bay of Monaco, on the high land of Monte Carlo, in 1858. 
This building, which is of considerable magnificence and singu- 
larly well adapted to its evil purposes, failed at the outset to 
divert the crowd from Baden, and might have proved a financial 
failure but for the law of 1860. M. Blanc and his croupiers 
were ordered to quit. This man had already amassed a princely 
fortune, but above all he had “the goodwill” of the gambling 
community of the world; they knew and trusted him. He went 
to Monaco, and at once lodging-houses and hotels sprang up on 
all sides ; a new population was added to the old one. 

It was, of course, a great concession on the part of the 
Prince to admit this heterogeneous population into his territory, 
“the scum of Europe,” as it is sometimes called ; for besides 
spoiling the morals of his people, he had to face the virtuous 
indignation of those nations that had refused to tolerate it 
in their midst. But money quieted his Highness, and profit 
salved over the scruples of his people. The whole revenue of 
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the State is now derived from the Casino, the people are 
entirely free from taxation, and the value of the land in and 
round Monaco and Monte Carlo has enormously increased. 
The morals of the indigenous population is furthermore pro- 
tected by a law forbidding them to play at the Casino. 

The whole history of this sudden perversion of the little 
princedom is so suggestive of a comparison with the ordinary 
course by which individuals fall, that we cannot pass it by un- 
noticed. Its very beauty it is which brings it into temptation. 
The temptation comes under the specious form of wealth, just 
as St. Ignatius warns us ; and then there is the feeble effort to 
satisfy conscience by the enactment to which we have referred ; 
one, be it remarked, totally inadequate to meet the real danger, 
which arises not from play but from contact with the players. 

Though we must thoroughly deprecate this iniquitous 
system, and look forward eagerly to the day when either 
France or Italy will interfere to prevent the flagrant scandal 
on their borders, still for the nonce, pocketing our indignation, 
we may enter the Casino, and there study man at our leisure. 
Certainly no better school for this study is elsewhere to be 
found. In this “hell,” as it is not inappropriately called, he is 
always on view in his weakness, subject to a ruling passion. 

A short avenue of trees, flanked on either side by hotels and 
cafés, leads to the great gambling establishment, whose wide 
doors seem to invite all men to enter and there try their 
fortune. Following in the pretty constant flow of visitors, we 
find ourselves in a large vestibule with doors giving out on both 
sides. The Casino contains many handsome rooms besides 
those in which gaming is carried on. An enormous ball-room, 
concert-rooms in which there may be heard some one or other 
of the best vocalists or instrumentalists of the world every day, 
billiard-rooms, a restaurant—and then in the grounds facing the 
sea all the usual lawn attractions are provided, with pigeon 
shooting to boot. But it is not these things which bring the 
crowd to Monte Carlo—they may be had elsewhere and better 
—they were merely provided by the thoughtful M. Blanc as a 
relaxation from the stern business of the place. And as we 
stand in the vestibule we notice that it is through the door on 
the left that the main crowd surges—there are the gambling- 
rooms, 

We pass into the room but can at first see nothing but a 
crowd standing round two long tables. They are all very quiet 
and very eager, and so closely packed that it is hard to see the 
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tables at all. But when at last, by means of a little judicious 
elbowing, we do get a view, this is what meets our eyes. In front 
of the standing throng, seated in single file along the table is a 
row of players, broken here and there by the more raised chairs of 
certain men dressed in evening clothes, holding in their hands 
long wands not unlike billiard rests. Small stacks of money are 
piled up before them, and each is confronted by the gaping 
mouth of an open tube which leads straight to the money cellar 
beneath. In the centre is another official, having before him a 
large circular board or disk. The table itself is mapped out 
into different coloured squares, each of which bears a number, 
and on these lie scattered many a broad silver piece. This is 
the Roulette-table. Roulette is a game at which M. Blanc, 
or rather the Joint Stock Company which since his death has 
purchased the business, plays all comers. The men on the raised 
chairs are the croupiers, whose business it is to attend to the 
betting, each at his own section of the table. All the betting is 
carried on noiselessly, the player placing his stake on the colour 
that he backs, the croupier with his stick pulls in the money of 
the losers, and expedites it down to the cellar, while he pushes 
to the winning squares the money due. Novices are at this stage 
often robbed, as there are many lithesome fingers about, which 
will speedily seize on the spoil if the rightful owner is not pre- 
pared. The gentleman in the middle is the ¢azleur or banker. 
His business is to revolve the disk before him, and while it is in 
motion, spin a small ball in it in the opposite direction—by this 
double motion all skill is precluded and the whole result is left 
in the hands of chance. The banker’s further duty is to supply 
the croupiers with money to pay on the losses, and to stop the 
game when the large sum which forms the bank for the day is 
exhausted, or in other words, when the bank is broken. This 
seldom indeed happens—all the advantage being on the side of 
the Casino, which in the long run is bound to win. So the game 
proceeds as long as there are a quorum of players, or till the 
fixed hour is reached. The disk, which spins on a pivot, is 
divided into thirty-eight compartments, numbered from one to 
thirty-six, and then there is a zero and double zero, on which 
there is no betting ; the compartments are coloured red and 
black alternately. The player may stake on a figure, on a group 
of figures, on even or odd numbers, or finally on black or red. 
The greatest risk, as is evident, is incurred by backing one single 
figure, but the gain, if successful, is proportionate to the hazard; 
thirty-six times one’s own stake being given—the returns on the 
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other risks are arranged in a like scale. These complications in 
the betting keep the croupiers on the gu vive as may be 
imagined ; especially as play is not confined to those who are 
sitting down, but any one within reach of the table may put 
down money. The wagers in this game, where the odds are so 
enormous, are very small, five francs being the maximum ; but 
as the wheel is turned every five minutes or so, the amount of 
money that changes hands in the course of a few hours is very 
great. 

In this same room there is another Roulette-table, for 
although during the greater part of the day one suffices, towards 
evening at busy seasons the crowd so far increases as to render 
it necessary to commence play at a second board. 

Passing out at the end of the Roulette-room, a few steps lead 
down to a salon in which another game is proceeding—this time 
at smaller tables. Itisagameatcards. The famous Rouge-et- 
Noir. This very serious amusement is also sometimes known as 
Trente-et-Quarante, and Trente-et-Un. The play is between the 
banker, who sits at the table which is marked with four diamond 
shaped spots, two black and two red, and the public. The stakes 
are, as in Roulette, placed quietly on the spots, but here gold 
and notes take the place of silver. The game is carried on with 
four packs of cards, which are turned up by the ¢azlleur. There 
are two deals in each game. The first is for the black, the second 
for the red. The cards are first cut, and that which is nearest 
to thirty-one wins. The betting may be on Rouge or Wotr, or 
else on Couleur or Inverse ; that is, the player either backs the 
colour first turned up or not. There is a limit above which in 
this game also stakes may not be laid, but it is as high as 600 
francs or so. None of the play in the Casino may be carried on 
with cheques, thus preventing a man from hazarding at a single 
cast his entire fortune, as is sometimes done in private clubs. 

But now to turn from the game to the gamesters. Here we 
see men of every description, but the prevailing type is certainly 
the same as we have so often seen on the English racecourse. 
The English betting man affects a horsey appearance, or in other 
words, looks like a groom, and the foreigner who indulges in 
le sport, has set our countryman before him as his model. He 
looks, however, a different man here, studiously watching the 
cards, than when we saw him standing in a group near Tattersall’s 
or with a ticket in his hat by the paddock at Newmarket, for here 
alas, he has no “straight tips” by which to guide himself. The 
Jewish face is by no means wholly absent, nor the fashionable 
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foreigner, Russian, Italian, or Spaniard. The American is here 
too, looking very sharp and knowing. But worst of all woman 
is here, of what race it would be hard to say, this gaming female 
seems to be of a special breed. All the world in short is repre- 
sented here, young and old, princes and commoners, the ugly 
and the fair, the beau in the height of fashion, and the seediest 
of the seedy. 

That the writer’s point of view may be intelligible he will here 
make a confidant of “the gentle reader,” confessing that he 
himself entered the Casino fully determined to part with five 
francs and no more, and he ventures to think that he is one of 
the few that have ever recrossed that threshold, having been 
better than his resolution—the five francs being still lodged in 
the snug lining of his purse. It is to him, therefore, a well-nigh 
inexplicable mystery, how such a crowd from all nations under 
heaven can in our age of civilization be so far duped as to be 
prepared to part with that most valuable of all stored energy, 
money, for so slender an inducement. We know well enough 
that gaming has long been a passion with men; for not only do 
the laws in England dating back to the days of Richard the 
First bear witness to this fact, but also such authors as Tacitus 
mention the prevalence of it among the Germans, who staked 
their liberty on the casting of a die; and that it flourished in 
Imperial Rome is likewise very certain. But as a passion it has 
always been treated of, and in this light alone it is intelligible. 
A blind thoughtless passion. 

The players indeed are said to come to regard it as a matter 
of skill, though some very absurd superstitions are rife among 
them: the belief in the “evil eye” or the presence of some one 
that brings ill-luck, being the most general. 

The desire of gain, and the simple pleasure of incurring risk 
are the two mainsprings of the passion in the heart of the 
gamester. The once famous Garcia, who died some eight 
years ago in a garret in the slums of Paris, is the type of a man 
who played solely for play’s sake; he several times broke the 
bank, that is, pocketed somewhere about £4,000 at a sitting: he 
was several times ruined, but this only grieved him, because then 
he could not take his usual place at the table. When, however, 
gain and not merely excitement is the object in view, more 
serious consequences often follow the almost inevitable losses of 
long continued play. The very numerous suicides which either 
take place at Monaco or immediately follow upon an unsuc- 
cessful visit to it, are to be doubtless attributed to this cause. 
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Unfortunately there are a few successful cases on record which 
tend to encourage many with the hope that they too may fare 
well at Fortune’s wheel. Thus we are told of two sisters, who for 
many years made an annual visit to Monte Carlo, there to gain 
sufficient for their little séxage, and who each time, having 
obtained the exact income they wanted, at once withdrew to 
their French home. It is on a few bright pictures such as this, 
that those whose passion prompts them to play, persistently look 
for comfort, diverting their eyes from the far more numerous 
examples of misery and ruin. Many a graceful yacht that has 
sailed into the waters of the bay carrying its lord and master 
thither, has left him wistfully watching its white sail sinking 
beneath the distant horizon, now the property of another. Many 
are they, who having once tasted the sweets of an indulged 
passion, are scarcely able to withdraw from the dangerous spot 
and are never able to master themselves again. And some there 
are who even offer their very lives as a holocaust to their evil 
genius. A case peculiarly sad happened at Nice while the 
writer was staying there. A young Englishman had played 
away the best part of a noble fortune and in his despair had 
attempted his life, but having failed to deal himself a mortal 
wound he was discovered in a swoon and bandages were at once 
applied. He, however, only awoke to consciousness again to 
realize his losses, and again to yield ‘to his cowardly temptation : 
he tore away the bandages and tried to seek relief in death. 
Once more he was saved and his anxious mother, summoned 
from England, watched beside his bed. Instances illustrating 
the evil effects of play might easily be multiplied, but we will in 
this connection only mention the frantic attempt made a few 
years since in the Casino, presumably by men rendered desperate 
by losses, who, during a sudden fracas in which the lights were 
lowered simultaneously and a great mirror in the room was 
smashed, endeavoured to seize on the croupiers’ gold heaps— 
vainly, for at the first alarm the cash was sent sliding down to 
the strong rooms below. This aspect might be enlarged upon, 
but we leave it for novelists and such as trade in horrors; and 
for our own part we turn away from this dreadful place—a fair 
gilded palace of vice—as we turn from the world of which it is 
a miniature, pained and oppressed to think that man can lavish 
himself on such mean things as these. 
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CHAPTER I. 


A WILD night on the coast of Brittany, more than a hundred 
years ago. The great waves broke against the rocks with a 
thunderous roar, sending up sheets of white foam that, seized 
upon by the wind, was whirled inland, and clung like specks of 
carded wool to the trees and hedges. That same wind howled 
round the old castle on the plateau above, and beat against its 
walls as though it would uproot it from its foundations. But 
they had stood many a siege, those stout old walls, from man 
and elements, and deafening as was the din without, it pene- 
trated but faintly to the sick chamber within, where the lady of 
the castle was lying in serious danger. A young life had just 
been born into the world, and with its entrance the mother’s 
spirit had nearly departed. Doctor and nurses crowded round 
her bedside ; her husband knelt holding her hand in speechless 
anxiety. The baby was almost forgotten. Suddenly a feeble 
wail was heard in the hushed room. It reached the mother’s 
ears, nearly closed to earthly sounds, and roused her from that 
deadly faintness. She half opened her eyes. It was the first 
sign of life she had given. Again the infant’s voice made itself 
heard : the sick woman stirred uneasily. 

“ My baby,” she whispered, scarcely above her breath. “ Give 
it to me.” 

It was brought to her at once. 

“What is it?” she asked. “A boy ora girl?” 

“ A fair little girl, madame,” said the nurse. 

A faint smile parted the mother’s lips. 

“A girl,” she murmured. “ My own little girl. I am glad. 
Raoul, I would like her to be called Alice!” 

“ Anything you wish, my dear one,’ answered her husband, 
eagerly. “If only you will get well.” 

“T think I shall. My little girl,” lingering tenderly over the 
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words, “has brought me back to life. Only I am so very 
sleepy. Kiss me, Raoul.” 

He touched her cheek with trembling lips. Was this sleepi- 
ness a return of that awful sinking? But the doctor shook his 
head reassuringly. 

“ There is nothing to fear. Madame la Comtesse has turned 
the corner. She only needs care and quiet—the greatest quiet,” 
he repeated impressively. ‘“ And now let me see the child.” 

“A puny little thing,” he observed disparagingly, as he 
studied the tiny face by the light of the candle. ‘“ Not likely to 
live, I am afraid. You had better get Monsieur le Curé to 
baptize it before it goes, for fear of accident. Where is the 
nourrice ?” 

“ Here, Monsieur le Docteur.” 

A handsome peasant girl, dressed in the picturesque costume 
of the country, but whose dark’ complexion and flashing eyes 
were more suggestive of gipsy origin, was pushed forward. 

“Humph! she seems strong and healthy enough. More 
capable of putting life into the child than its own mother. Are 
you ready to take the baby at once?” 

“Yes,” she answered concisely. 

“Say, ‘Yes, Monsieur le Docteur,’” prompted the maid. Of 
which whisper the woman took not the slightest notice. 

But the old doctor was too busy to heed. He had another 
urgent case calling him, and after ordering the husband to bed, 
and giving a few low-voiced instructions to the sick-nurse, he 
hurried away. 

An hour later the great family chariot was drawn up in the 
courtyard of the castle. The wind had gone down a little, yet 
stormy indeed was the first journey the new-born babe was 
called on to take in life. The great hall-door was opened 
cautiously ; a servant came out, carrying a lantern, and followed 
by the nurse bearing a mummy-like bundle, so closely swathed 
in shawls that it was impossible to distinguish what it was. She 
was handed into the carriage, the door was shut, and the horses 
started off almost at a gallop, bearing away the unconscious 
Alice de Coétlogon from the home of her forefathers to the 
lowly peasant roof where, in accordance with French custom, 
she was to pass the first two or three years of her life with no 
outward distinction from the serfs on her father’s lands. 

Alone in the carriage the woman undid the wraps and took 
out the child. Splendidly dressed in lace robes and the finest 
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of under-linen, the poor little life yet looked frail enough, and 
an expression of pitying contempt crossed the woman’s face. 

“A poor little creature to make such a fuss over,” she 
muttered. “The doctor was right. It will never live.” 

Suddenly her face darkened. 

“ But if it dies I shall lose the pension. You must live, do 
you hear?” almost fiercely, addressing the infant. “I am 
strong. I will give you life.” 

She looked indeed the very impersonation of strength and 
vitality. The rich red blood ran under her clear skin, no pale 
sang azur, but the warm life-current of the people. Her hair, 
black as a raven’s wing, waved exuberantly back from her 
temples, and was coiled in massive plaits round her head. Her 
hand, curiously small for her position in life, and well-shaped, 
though brown and roughened with toil, was yet full of sinewy 
strength, and the touch with which she handled the baby, 
though there was little tenderness in it, was light and skilful. 
As it came in contact with the delicate embroideries, she smiled 
—a bitter, disdainful smile. 

“The nobles look on us as dirt, yet it is only things like 
these that make the difference between us. If my child were 
dressed in these fineries, who could tell which belonged to 
Madame Ja Comtesse, and which to Tiphaine ?” 

She stopped short: her cheek flushed, and a strange expres- 
sion came into her eyes. 

“No, no,” she said, hastily crossing herself. “It would be a 
deadly sin.. Jésus, Marie, defend me. It was a temptation of 
the devil.” 

She snatched up the child with a sort of remorse. Since its 
first two cries in its mother’s chamber it had not uttered a 
sound, and now something in the feel of it, a heavy inertness in 
the little body, startled her. She held it hastily beneath the 
light of the carriage lamp. The face was strangely still, the 
features waxen in their whiteness. 

“It looks as though it were sleeping away to death. Mon 
Dieu! What shall I do?” 

Hastily she tried every means she could think of to rouse it : 
she slapped its little hands, she pressed it to her warm bosom, 
she undressed it, and chafed the tiny limbs. At last a flicker 
passed over the infant’s face ; the eyelids opened, and the eyes, 
intensely blue, looked up in her face, not with the vague, 
uncertain stare of babyhood, but with a strange, seeing expres- 
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sion, as if the immortal spirit, hovering on the brink of the next 
world, had already burst the bonds of clay. Then they closed, 
and it was only a little corpse that she held in her arms. 

Pale, half-stupefied, Tiphaine sat gazing down at the lifeless 
form on her knees. Once she moved as though to open the 
window and stop the carriage, but she checked herself, and 
resumed her seat. A conflict was raging in her soul. Presently 
she bent forward, and placing the child’s body on the opposite 
seat, she straightened the little limbs, and covered it reverently 
with a large white shawl. 

“Thou little angel!” she murmured. “Thou knowest I 
would not have wronged thee. But this—this could do no 
harm to thee—to any one.” 

She sank into silence. The carriage swept on, now over 
wide meadows interspersed with salt-marshes, dreary and deso- 
late to the eye, then through dark woods, at whose strange 
unfathomable depths the coachman crossed himself, praying the 
saints that the Loup-garou, the fiend in wolf-like form, might 
not be abroad that night. And still Tiphaine sat gazing out of 
the window with wild unseeing eyes, her hands clasped in her 
lap, and the voice of temptation booming in her ear. 

Suddenly they stopped; the lacquey jumped down and 
opened the carriage-door. The storm had almost passed away ; 
the moon shone calmly down on a little farm-house, scarcely 
more than a cottage, standing back from the road. The carriage 
had drawn up before the door, but the woman made no move- 
ment to descend. Buried in her own thoughts, she had not even 
noticed that they had come to their journey’s end. 

“He! la Tiphaine!” cried the man-servant, waxing im- 
patient. “Hurry thyself a little. Dost thou think we can stay 
here all night waiting thy pleasure? Thou findest it fine, no 
doubt, to ride in a countess’s carriage.” 

She started ; then rising, she took the baby in her arms, got 
out, and without taking any notice of the servant, walked 
straight into the cottage. 

“Art thou mad, Pierre,” exclaimed the coachman, angrily, 
“to speak thus to Tiphaine la Fée? And to-night, too, when 
demons are assuredly abroad. Who knows what may overtake 
us before we reach home ?” 

Demons were abroad, no doubt, as they ever are while there 
are mortals to lend a willing ear to their suggestions. 
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Was that one, or was it an angel of deliverance, that kept 
whispering at Tiphaine’s heart ? 

As she entered the cottage, a young man started up from 
the seat by the fire. 

“Thou art returned,” he exclaimed, “and thou hast brought 
the baby ?” 

“T have brought the baby.” 

A faint shudder shook her frame, but her voice was steady. 
She looked round in search of something. 

“Where is my child ? Fool!” with a sudden passion, as her 
husband hesitated. “ You have not dared to send her away ?” 

A dangerous gleam shot from the young man’s pale blue 
eyes. He looked like some venomous snake, about to dart 
forth its sting. 

“Mind thy words, Tiphaine,” he hissed menacingly. ‘“ The 
child is mine, and I can do what I will with it.” 

But his puny anger shrank and died before the fury of her 
eye. Such look might a lioness wear when robbed of her 
young, a-panther cheated of her prey. She made a step towards 
him, and involuntarily he recoiled. 

“The child is safe enough,” he said, sullenly ; “ I but moved 
her from the cradle to make room for the new-comer.” 

Her face relaxed; the storm of passion died away as 
suddenly as it had arisen, and with a sigh of relief she turned 
away. 

“Tt is well,’ she muttered. ‘“ Well for me and for thee.” 

“What dost thou mean?” asked her husband, following her, 
half angry, half frightened by her strange manner. 

She turned round, and, placing her two hands on his shoulders, 
looked fixedly into his eyes. Restless, shifting eyes they were, 
and they shrank uneasily beneath her gaze. 

“T told thee that I had brought the baby.” 

“Well?” 

“T have brought it dead.” 

He fell back in horror. 

“Thou hast not killed it!” 

“Killed it!” a disdainful smile flitting across her face. 
“What good could that do me? It was half dead when they 
gave it to me. It died in my arms.” 

His face blanched to a sickly pallor. 

“My God!” he exclaimed, putting out his trembling hands. 
“They will say thou hast killed it. They will say it is the work 
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of Tiphaine la Fée. Thou wilt be burnt as a witch, and I,” his 
voice rising to a shriek of terror, “I shall be burnt as thy 
accomplice!” 

He flung himself on the ground, shivering and cowering. 
His wife glanced at him with a look of intense scorn, but did 
not speak. It was a scene for a painter, the low, dimly-lit room, 
dark and sombre with age, in the background, and in front those 
two figures, the woman with her wild, weird beauty, like a 
panther in the wilderness, and motionless save for a faint quiver 
of the lip: the grovelling wretch at her feet. Suddenly he 
started up and faced her with hatred in his eyes—the keen 
hatred of a coward. 

“Curses on thee!” he cried, “and on the day I ‘married 
thee! Why didst thou bring it here? That thou mightest drag 
me to destruction with thyself?” 

“We must stand or fall together,” she answered, unmoved. 
“Thou hast cast in thy lot with Tiphaine la Fée, and it is too 
late to go back. But there is a way of escape for us both if 
thou art capable of listening to it.” 

“Of escape?” eagerly, his eyes losing their haggard expres- 
sion. ‘What is it? Speak then, Tiphaine. Thou wert ever 
quick-witted.” 

“Suppose,” she uttered slowly, “that it was our child who 
had died instead of the Countess’s.” 

“TI would to Heaven it had!” he cried fervently. The 
mother’s eyes flashed, but he was too absorbed in his own 
selfish fears to notice it. “ But what avails it to suppose? Thou 
knowest it is not true.” 

“But no one else need know it,” she said, fixing her eyes on 
his face. 

He started. 

“Thou meanest ,’ he stammered. “But no, it is impos- 
sible. We should be discovered. The risk is too great.” 

“There is no risk,” she exclaimed impatiently. “At least 
none in comparison with this. Listen.” 

She rapidly detailed her plan and the obvious easiness of its 
execution. 

“Who could tell the difference between one new-born baby 
and another? The doctor saw it but for an instant, and its eyes 
were closed. It is but to say that I found my baby dead on my 
return, and no one but you and I need ever know the truth.” 

“Thou art a witch, Tiphaine,” exclaimed her husband in 
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admiration mingled with awe. “Said I not thou wert ever quick- 
witted? It is excellent, too excellent,” rubbing his hands, “to 
be paid for taking care of our own child!” 

But at these words a keen pang shot through the mother’s 
heart. She started up and flung herself across the bed, her 
whole frame shaken with tearless sobs. 

“O my child! my child! How shall I bear to give thee up 
to another woman!” 

Her husband looked at her for a moment with an utter want 
of comprehension. Then he turned away with a low whistle of 
‘contempt. 

“To think,” he ejaculated, “that she is weeping because she 
has got the child off her hands! Women are fools, the wisest of 
them.” 


CHAPTER II. 


ALONG the shores of the Atlantic stretches a tract of desert 
land dreary and desolate in the extreme. Far as the eye can 
reach there is no sign of human habitation, not a tree or a shrub 
to break the monotony of its vast expanse. The curlews sweep 
over it with their wild, mournful cry; the great waves of the 
ocean come rolling in with a sullen roar. Right in the midst of 
the plain stands a lonely menhir, looking in its solitary grandeur 
the very impersonation of the gloomy creed to which it owes 
its birth. But impressive as it is in itself, the superstitious fears 
of the people have invested it with a terror far beyond the 
natural awe that it inspires in the most careless beholder. Even 
in broad daylight they cross themselves and avert their heads as 
they pass by, and when night has once fallen not one would 
venture near it. For tradition tells that here the Druids of 
old were wont to perform their sanguinary rites, and that still 
on certain nights in the year are heard the shrieks of the 
victims, and shadowy forms flit by, boding ill-luck to those who 
behold them. Tales are whispered by the winter fire of travellers 
belated at night on that dreary waste, and found dead the next 
morning beside the gigantic stone, with no mark or sign of how 
they came by their end. And at sea the fisherman making for 
home in the early morning light carefully looks away lest his 
eyes should fall first on that dreaded beacon with an evil omen 
for the dear ones he has left behind. 
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But some years before my story begins, some daring hand 
had ventured to build a cottage beneath the very shadow of 
the awful monument. None knew how or when it had arisen,. 
but a countryman who chanced to pass that way told how he 
had seen a strange woman come out of it, a woman of some 
foreign race, with bold and swarthy features, the like of which 
he had never seen before. It was rumoured that she came from 
Egypt, the fountain-head of sorcery and witchcraft, and that 
she practised the black magic of that land. Who indeed, they 
said, but one leagued with the powers of darkness would have 
chosen such a place to dwell in? And more than ever the 
simple people feared and shunned the spot. 

Years went by bringing their natural changes. People grew 
old and died ; their children took their places, and the familiar 
scenes they had dwelt among knew them no more. Only the 
menhir remained the same; cold, gloomy, unchangeable, it 
looked forth on the moving tide of human life, an image of 
eternity. But by its very side a flower had taken root, and 
unaffected by the gloom it shed around, had thriven and 
flourished. 

A little black-eyed girl, the grandchild of the beldame, was 
growing up to womanhood, and each day developing into more 
dazzling beauty. Such splendid dark eyes, such masses of 
raven hair, had never, it was said, been seen. The young men, 
oblivious of its evil renown, gathered round the spot like moths 
around a candle. But her own sex held aloof in fear and 
dislike. They whispered that she was a sorceress like her 
grandmother, and that the admiration she excited was the effect 
of her evil spells. They hung back and looked askance when 
she passed down the village street on Sundays on her way to 
the parish church. She was an outcast from her kind, and she 
repaid their aversion with scorn and disdain tenfold. Not a 
man could boast that he was distinguished above his fellows ; 
she knew full well that though they might flutter round her, 
attracted by her beauty, they would not dare to woo in earnest 
the grand-daughter of the witch. 

At the bottom of a green hollow surrounded by woods lies 
the Coétlogon village well, celebrated in all the country round 
for the sweetness of its water. Here the village maidens are 
wont to gather at sunset, and under pretence of drawing water 
for their household tasks a good deal of gossiping goes on, and 
the latest news is retailed, with such additions as the fancy of 
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the narrator suggests. One summer evening they were thus 
assembled laughing and talking, a merry band of young and 
blooming girls, when suddenly one called out : 

“Louise! Marie! Jeanne! La voila! Tiphaine la Fée!” 

And down the path with a carriage like a queen, bearing on 
her head a pitcher of some strange Eastern pattern, came the 
village pariah. The girlish chatter ceased ; they shrank back 
with looks of dislike and suspicion darkening the faces so lately 
beaming with smiles. One or two hastily crossed themselves ; 
others muttered under their breath some ejaculation supposed 
to avert ill-fortune. On she came with a graceful, even step 
that never stirred the burden she bore; she had almost reached 
the well when she trod on a stone, her foot slipped, and she 
would have fallen had not a handsome young man, who had 
been lounging by, listening with a sneer on his face to the 
gossip, sprung forward and caught her. Not one of the girls 
had moved. 

She thanked him, but coldly, and bent her head with an 
inclination that was at the same time a dismissal. But he kept 
his place by her side, filled her pitcher, and instead of restoring 
it to her, insisted on bearing it up the hill. She gave way with 
a sort of haughty indifference as if the matter were not worth 
disputing, and turned to retrace her steps. The girls watched 
her without speaking till she disappeared from their sight, and 
then gradually, as if some blighting influence had been removed, 
they began to recover the use of their tongues, and were not 
sparing in their comments on what had passed. 

“Eh! she has thrown her spells upon him. What will la 
Mére Catherine say? It is not the first time her son has given 
her a sore heart.” 

“The witch has picked up the crooked stick at last, for all 
her pride,” chimed in another. ‘“ Ask Monsieur le Curé what he 
thinks of Hervik Léon.” 

Meanwhile the object of their remarks was making her way 
back to her sick grandmother, whose fancy for the sweet water 
of the well had brought her so far from home. 

As they came in sight of the cottage she paused, and held 
out her hand for the pitcher. 

“You are a bold man,” she said, looking at him with a bitter 
smile. “Are you not afraid like the rest ?” 

“Ah, Tiphaine!” he exclaimed ardently. “If you would 
only listen to me, and give me the right to protect you from these 
insults.” 
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“T ask no man’s protection,” she retorted, with a sombre 
passion in her dark eyes. “I can defend myself.” 

But then, with a sudden relenting, she held out her hand. 

“T am unjust,” she said. ‘ You are different from the others. 
I thank you for what you have done to-day.” 

Without giving him time to reply, she entered the cottage 
and closed the door in his face. 

The next night a terrible storm broke over the country, the 
like of which had never been known within the memory of 
living man. Peals of thunder mingled with the roar of the 
winds and waves, and flashes of lightening lit up the scene, 
throwing up with ghastly distinctness the threatening form of 
the menhir. When morning came the shore was strewn with 
wrecks ; great trees, uprooted in the forest, lay on the ground 
blocking up the way. From all sjdes came news of sorrow and 
disaster; homesteads had been unroofed, crops ruined, and 
stores laid by for winter consumption bodily carried away by 
the furious wind. But as the morning wore on reports began to 
be current as to what had been seen at the menhir by those 
watching on the previous night before which these sank into 
shade. Each had a story to tell more marvellous than the last, 
and at last the good Curé, seriously uneasy, determined to go 
and find out for himself the fate of its inhabitants. Ever since 
the day when he had won a grudging consent from her grand- 
mother to her attending the religious instructions, he had taken 
an interest in the girl, intensified by the fact, that he was almost 
the only friend she possessed in the world! His parishioners, 
who had held back till then, took courage by his example, and 
followed him in a body. The evil spirits, they argued, would 
not dare to harm Monsieur le Curé. 

They found to their horror the cottage a mere heap of ruins. 
After some difficulty the young girl was discovered crouching in 
despair by the lifeless body of her grandmother. It was burnt 
as black as a coal, and the general belief was that the devil, to 
whom she had sold herself, had come in person to carry her off. 

The Curé spoke gently to the girl, but she made no reply. 
She was stupefied with horror and grief. She made no resist- 
ance, however, when he took her hand, and attempted to lead 
her away. But then arose a new difficulty. The evil renown of 
the witch had descended on her hapless grand-daughter. Every 
door was closed against her; not one of the villagers would 
give her employment or even a night's shelter. The admonitions 
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of their pastor fell upon deaf ears, and the poor girl would have 
been left to starve had not Hervik Léon come forward and offered 
to marry her. It seemed a generous no less than a daring act ; 
people shook their heads, and prophesied that he would live to 
repent it; yet the old Curé joined their hands with a misgiving 
that was not on the bridegroom’s account. He knew Hervik 
well, and to those who asked his opinion on the subject he 
answered gravely that far worse than the evils conjured up by 
their superstitious terrors were the bad passions that haunt the 
human heart. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE sun shone down on the golden fields of corn ripening fast 
for the harvest. Out in the bay the blue waters were rippling 
and sparkling in its light ; here and there a little boat danced 
over them with its white sail flung out to catch the fresh sea- 
breeze. Nature had decked herself in smiles; even the old 
castle on the height looked less stern than its wont, and seemed 
to gaze down benignantly on the little waves as they came 
dashing up with mimic fury against the white cliffs below. 

A woman was toiling up the steep dusty road leading to the 
castle, with a face little in accordance with the prevailing bright- 
ness. She carried in her arms a big child of two years old—a 
heavy burden for such a hot day. But the weight at her heart 
was so great that she was scarcely conscious of the physical 
fatigue. Beside her walked a man in the gala dress of a Breton 
peasant, a good-looking young man with pale blue eyes and hair 
of a reddish gold, but with an unpleasant expression that marred 
the effect of the fine features. There was a cruel look about the 
thin red lips, a something that inspired distrust in the shifting 
eyes that never met the beholder’s. He glanced once or twice 
uneasily at his companion, but made no offer to relieve her of 
the child. Perhaps there was something in the tight despairing 
clutch with which it was held that told him it would be useless, 

that she would sooner struggle on till she dropped than re- 

linquish the precious burden. 

Regardless of the woman’s silence, the little one chattered 

unceasingly. It was a bright, merry child, blooming with health 

and beauty, and the great dark eyes seemed to notice and take 

in everything. 
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“ Vois, Mamanga,” with a cry of delight, as a turn in the 
road brought them in full view of the bay. “ Bateau, Joli 
Bateau.” 

With its fat dimpled hands it patted the woman’s cheek, and 
tried to pull her face round. She shivered a little, but the 
stony, set expression remained unaltered. 

“Come, Tiphaine,” said the man with an uneasy effort at 
consolation. “Thou knowest it is for the child’s good.” 

She flashed one look at him out of her eyes, dark and gloomy 
as night, but otherwise took not the slightest notice of his 
speech. 

“We are almost there,” he remarked, with a look of relief. 
“ Shall I take the child in, or wilt thou ?” 

She grasped it more tightly. 

“ Nay, keep it if thou wilt,” with a look of offence. “It will 
not be for long,” he added, with a spiteful malice that he in- 
stantly repented. She turned round, and if looks could kill he 
would assuredly have been struck dead on the spot. 

“You dare to taunt me!” she gasped. ‘“ You!” 

Her breath failed her. She turned away and stood looking 
over the wall at the sea lying so blue and deep beneath. 

“What hinders me?” she murmured. “One spring, and we 
should both be lying there at peace for ever, never to be separated 
any more.” ¢ 

Her face looked so gloomy and desperate that her husband 
was alarmed, though he did not hear her words. He touched 

her arm with a deprecating gesture. 

“ Be not angry, Tiphaine. I meant nothing. See, the child 
is frightened.” 

And indeed the little face, dimly conscious of something 
wrong, had lost its smiles, and was gazing at her with great 
wondering eyes. 

The right chord had been touched ; she snatched it to her 
breast, and rained kisses on it, passionate, despairing kisses. 

“My treasure! my life!” she murmured. “Wert thou 
frightened ? Didst thou guess what wicked thought the devil 
was tempting me with? But fear not. Thy mother could not 
have harmed thee.” 

She set it on her knee, tidied its bonnet, and arranged its 
dress which had got somewhat disordered on the way. Once or 
twice she brushed her hand across her eyes with an impatient 
movement to clear away the tears that dimmed her sight. 
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“Tam ready, Hervik.” 

They passed beneath the great archway into the flagged 
court, worn with the tramping of horses’ feet. At the hall-door a 
lacquey met them, and beckoning them to follow, led the way 
through long corridors and lofty rooms with polished floors and 
great mirrors reaching to the ceiling, at whose magnificence 
Hervik gazed with dazzled eyes. His wife passed through them 
indifferently ; the wild, free nature was never much influenced 
by externals, and now her whole soul was absorbed in the 
thought of the coming interview. The servant paused before a 
little door at the end of the passage, and knocked respectfully. 
“Come in,” said a sweet voice from within, and he opened it. 
Lifting a heavy curtain he made way for his companions to pass, 
and withdrew. 

It was a small but pretty room, built out on a projection of 
the cliff, so that from the window nothing could be seen but 
water on every side, ever varying, never the same on that wild 
coast for two days together. There was a curious fascination in 
that view that laid hold of all who had once beheld it, and drew 
them back with a resistless longing to gaze on it again. The 
wide, limitless expanse seemed to answer the unsatisfied craving 
for the infinite that is implanted in every human breast, the 
striving of the immortal soul for something beyond the short 
span of life that cannot contain what is created for eternity. 

A lady and gentleman were standing by the window. She 
was dressed very simply in the unpretending style that Marie 
Antoinette had brought into fashion, yet there was something 
in the refinement of her face, the exquisite grace of her move- 
ments that made Tiphaine feel coarse and rude, a creature of 
another clay from this delicate porcelain of nature. Her heart 
swelled and she drew back, clasping the baby more closely to 
her bosom. But the lady turned round, and a lovely glow of 
happiness lighted her face as her eyes fell upon the little group. 

“My child!” she exclaimed. “Oh, Raoul, they have brought 
me my child!” 

She held out her arms, but Tiphaine could not bring herself 
to make a step forward. 

“The child shall decide,” she murmured to herself, and un- 
clasping the little arms that clung half in shyness, half in love, 
round her neck, she placed the little girl on the ground. Fora 
moment it gazed round, clinging with one hand to Tiphaine’s 
stuff dress, but as its eyes reached that lovely face, bright with 
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hope and joy, it quitted its hold and, as if drawn by an irre- 
sistible attraction, ran straight into those extended arms. It was 
caught up and covered with kisses. 

“My little one!” exclaimed the delighted Countess in broken 
sentences of joy. “It knew me. It was the voice of nature.” 

Again and again she embraced it, and gazed on the little face 
with eyes that seemed as if they could never grow weary of 
looking. Tiphaine started ; her face grew deadly pale, and she 
breathed with difficulty ; she made a step forward as if she would 
have snatched the child from the lady’s arms. Her husband held 
her forcibly. 

“ Art thou mad,” he whispered angrily, “‘ when all is going so 
well and they suspect nothing ?” 

“Who is she like ?” said the young Countess, as her husband 
bent over her with a proud and pleased expression. “ Her hair 
is like thine, Raoul. It has just that wave in it. But her eyes 
—where didst thou get those great dark eyes, my sweet one ?” 

A wild, mournful smile flitted across the mother’s face. Yes, 
that was one thing they could not take from her. The child 
bore the mark of her birth on her face for those who had eyes 
to see. Those great orbs of dusky light were the very eyes of 
Tiphaine la Fée. 

Like a flash of lightning across a stormy sky was that smile, 
and it passed away leaving the gloom more intensely dark than 
before. The Countess, who chanced to look round, was startled 
by the look of settled misery on her face. With an impulsive 
movement she placed the child in her husband’s arms, walked 
over to Tiphaine, and held out both her hands. 

“Forgive me,” she exclaimed, a soft dew of compassion 
dimming her eyes, as intensely blue as those that Tiphaine 
had seen for one never-to-be-forgotten moment two years ago. 
“They told me you had lost your child in caring for mine. 
Poor childless mother, forgive me.” 

She bent forward and kissed her. The graceful, womanly 
action completely overcame that poor, passion-tossed nature. 
With a sort of sob Tiphaine sank at the Countess’ feet, and 
raised the hem of her robe to her burning lips. 

“ Ah, madame!” she cried. “It is for you to pardon. Say 
that you forgive me.” 

Hervik, who with a lowering brow had been a spectator of 
this scene, hastily interposed. 

“Let madame excuse her. She is overwrought and knows 
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not what she says. The child has been to her like her own, 
and she is broken-hearted at losing it. If madame would 
permit us to retire now it would be best.” 

The Countess stood looking down at the bowed head, her 
sweet face full of trouble. 

“Poor thing!” she sighed. ‘I wish I could do something for 
her. But you are right, my friend. It can only be pain for her 
to be here. Take her away then. But first”—she turned to 
her husband. 

He understood her, and putting down the child, came 
forward. 

“The Countess wishes, my friend,” he said, with the exquisite 
graceful courtesy which distinguished that old French noblesse, 
and which still survives here and there in one or two descen- 
dants, “to make you some slight acknowledgment of your care 
for our child. Will you follow me ?” 

Hervik’s eyes sparkled with the true miser-greed, and he 
eagerly obeyed. The two women, the beautiful, high-born lady, 
the scarcely less beautiful peasant, were left alone together. 
Tiphaine rose to her feet. 

“Madame,” she said imploringly, her eyes following the 
child, who had picked up some costly ornament, and was using 
it as a plaything. “Will madame permit me to kiss her once 
more ?” 

“ But certainly,” cried the Countess eagerly. And catching 
up the child she placed it herself in the woman’s arms. 

Two large tears welled up in Tiphaine’s dark eyes; for a 
moment she could not see the little dearly-loved face. Then 
the mist cleared ; she gazed down on it with an intensity that 
seemed to be learning every feature by heart, and storing it up 
for memory to feed on. She kissed it once—twice—and gave 
it back to the Countess. 

“God bless you, madame,” she uttered. “ You will love her, 
I know. But not better than I have done, for that is impossible.” 

She raised the lady’s hand to her lips and turned to leave 
the room. The child, seeing her movement, stretched forth its 
little arms, crying: “Maman! Mamanga!” But she had 
steeled her heart, and though it throbbed with anguish at the 
sound, she turned a deaf ear, and quitted the room. 

The Countess walked to the window and stood looking out. 
Mechanically she soothed the little startled creature in her arms, 
but her eyes were full of tears, and her thoughts taken up with 
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the poor woman who had just left her. Her husband, coming 
back into the room, found her thus. 

“O Raoul!” she murmured, laying her head on his shoulder, 
“what have we done to be so happy when there is so much 
suffering in the world ?” 

He put his arm round her and soothed her with fond, loving 
words. Words of tender flattery, whispering that she was so 
good, she deserved to be happy. It would be an injustice on 
the part of Heaven if she were not. She smiled and shook her 
head, but the loving medicine did its work. The cloud passed 
from her face; she looked up brightly—when the door was 
suddenly flung open, and— 

“Monsieur le Baron de Coétlogon,” was announced. 

The Count reddened and dropped his arm; the Countess 
moved away. 

“Nay,” said the new-comer, a cynical smile playing round his 
thin lips, “do not let me disturb such a touching domestic 
scene. You are happy indeed, mon fréere, to have found a 
second Garden of Eden in the eighteenth century. Alas! that 
I am compelled to act the part of the serpent.” 

“You bring bad news, Yvon ?” 

“ C'est selon,” said the other negligently, blowing a speck of 
dust off his coat. “It depends how you are disposed to look at 
it. Some would not think it bad news that they were on the 
eve of coming into a magnificent property.” 

“My father is not dead?” cried the Count, starting forward. 

“Not yet. But he is dying, and strange to say, he has 
expressed a wish to see you first.” 

“QO Raoul! you will go at once?” exclaimed his wife 
eagerly. 

The Count had thrown himself into a seat and covered his 
face with his hands. He and his father had been at variance 
for years, yet now the news of the stern old man’s approaching 
death had stirred to the depths his warm-hearted nature. His 
brother’s callousness had passed unnoticed; his mind had 
fastened at once on the news, regardless of the manner of its 
delivery. He looked up at his wife's question. 

“Of course,” rising hastily and preparing to quit the room. 
At the door he paused and looked back. 

“You will see that my brother has some refreshment, 
Sybille. He must need it after his journey.” 

“Ma foi! I shall not be sorry,” acknowledged the Baron. 
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“But do not put yourself out, my fair sister. Anything will do 
for me.” 

“T will see about it myself,” said the Countess. And in her 
turn she left the room, taking the little girl with her. 

Her brother-in-law looked after her with a critical expres- 
sion. 

“ Belle, mais campagnarde,” he muttered. “She would never 
have a succes in Paris. No, he had better leave her here to look 
after the estate. She will make an excellent zvtendante, I have 
no doubt.” 

A short time after the household was gathered in the hall 
to witness the Count’s departure. The Countess, pale, but 
tolerably composed, stood talking to her brother-in-law, but her 
eyes kept straying to the door by which the Count would come 
in. Two beautiful boys, aged respectively five and six, leant 
against their mother. 

The Count entered, and taking his wife by the hand, led her 
a little way apart. 

“ Adieu, my dear heart. Thou wilt not grieve too much in 
my absence? It will not be for long, and thou hast thy little 
girl, thy new plaything, to console thee.” 

She tried to smile, but her eyes were full of trouble. 

“T know not why, but I have a presentiment of evil. It is 
the first time we have been parted. O Raoul!” clinging to him 
with a sudden irrepressible emotion, “ promise me that thou wilt 
come back to me!” 

“How now, my fair sister?” said the Baron, coming up. 
“What is this? Trust him to me. I will take care of him for 
you.” 

Was it her fancy, or was there something sinister in the 
smile that accompanied the words? She shrank back into 
herself and gave him her hand in silence. He raised it gallantly 
to his lips. She shuddered involuntarily. The words kept 
running in her mind that he had spoken on his arrival: “ Alas! 
that I must act the part of the serpent.” 

The Count had turned to take leave of his boys. 

“ Remember, Claude,” he said to the elder, a handsome, fair- 
haired boy, looking fully two years more than his age, “I trust 
thy mother to thee. Thou art the master of the house in my 
absence.” 

“You may depend on me, father,” said the boy proudly, 
looking up with his bold, fearless blue eyes. 
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“And thou, Richard,” to the younger, “thou wilt obey thy 
mother ?” 

“Ay,” said the child sulkily, “but not Claude. He is no 
Seigneur over me.” 

“Well crowed, little cock,” said the Baron laughing. ‘‘ Thou 
art a true Coétlogon. But come, Raoul, it is time we were off.” 

One last embrace to his wife, and the Count tore himself 
away. She hastened to a window from which she could watch 
the carriage till it was completely out of sight. Then she 
turned away, pale and sick at heart. Her Garden of Eden was 
closed for ever. 
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Reviews. 


I.—THE CHURCH AND THE AGE.! 


THE immutability of the Catholic Church is not more 
wonderful than its power of change. Like all other living 
organisms, it is ever corresponding with its environment, ever 
adapting itself with perfect precision to circumstances as they 
change, and to new needs as they arise. And as history unfolds 
itself, it is becoming more and more apparent that the Ponti- 
ficate of Pius the Ninth, culminating as it did in the definition 
of Papal Infallibility, marks a special epoch in the evolution of 
Christianity. -It closed a period of attack—one of the sharpest 
which the Church has ever sustained—upon her external 
authority. It completed the Church’s defence, and left her free 
to continue unimpeded her normal course of internal develop- 
ment. 

From this point of view the prospects of the Church and 
the corresponding duties of Catholics are well explained by 
Father Hecker in a series of essays entitled The Church and the 
Age. It is a reprint of articles which appeared, as it seems, 
during the past ten or fifteen years, in The Catholic World. The 
author displays remarkable breadth of thought, and the book 
contains many passages which are not only eloquent as a 
defence of Catholicity, but which cannot fail to impart instruc- 
tion to the reflecting reader. We think it deserving of a wide 
circulation among both clergy and laity, and it is with a desire 
to further such a result that we propose to explain at some 
length the views which we have already touched upon. 

The writer points out that the effect of the Reformation and 
its spirit upon Catholics was to foster in them a blind sub- 
mission to the authority of the sagisterium, and to develop, as 
he expresses it, the passive rather than the active virtues. He is 

1 The Church and the Age. An Exposition of the Catholic Church in view of 


the needs and aspirations of the present age. By the Very Rev. I. T. Hecker. 
New York : Office of the Catholic World, 1887. 
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of course very far from blaming them or their teachers, who 
encouraged what was indeed an exaggeration of mental 
restraint, but what was practically the only cure for existing 
evils. He says: 


The errors and evils of the times sprang from an unbridled personal 
independence, which could be only counteracted by habits of increased 
personal dependence. Contraria contrariis curantur. The defence of 
the Church and the salvation of the soul were ordinarily secured at the 
expense, necessarily, of those virtues which properly go to make up the 
strength of Christian manhood. The gain was the maintenance and 
victory of divine truth, and the salvation of the soul. The loss was a 
certain falling off in energy, resulting in decreased action in the natural 
order. The former was a permanent and inestimable gain. ‘The latter 
was a temporary and not irreparable loss (p. 16). 


To this cause—that is to say, the running down of holy fear 
into timid listlessness—Father Hecker traces, we think to some 
extent rightly, the astounding phenomenon of the political 
apathy of Catholics in those countries of the Continent, where a 
pushing and unscrupulous minority have been permitted to 
indulge a more than pagan ferocity against all that is revered as 
holy by the great mass of the people. Only that at long last 
the Catholics are being goaded into self-defence, the inference 
that they are absolutely unfit for political action would not have 
appeared to be unjust. Yet a glance at the earlier epochs of 
the Church’s history is enough to show that the religion of 
Christ has not in any way handicapped its votaries in the race 
for life. The Church has been no less remarkable for equipping 
its children with good social and political systems than for 
teaching them to win triumphs in the domains of science, art, 
and literature. 

And how is the situation affected by the Vatican decrees ? 
Simply, that the Church had been forced by Protestant re- 
bellion out of the usual orbit of her movement ; but now that she 
has completed her defences on the side of the attack, she can 
return to her course with increased vitality. The struggle has 
invigorated her, and she has now more resources for vigorous 
action in every sphere of her existence. Thus the age pre- 
ceding the Vatican Council was pre-eminent for the external 
mission of the Holy Ghost: while that on which we are entering 
will be more favourable to His secret mission in the souls of 
men. The way is prepared for the faithful to follow with 
greater safety and liberty the inspirations of the Divine Spirit. 
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And that is just what is demanded to resist the impiety, 
sensuality, and materialistic doctrines of the day. Nothing will 
do but a large out-pouring of the Seven Gifts of the Divine 
Sanctifier in the minds and hearts of men. The special need of 
the present age is men who have light in their intellect and 
strength in their will to be able to see and follow the personal 
guidance of the Holy Ghost, men who cultivate a spirit of 
prayer, and understand the meaning of Christianity, and the 
intrinsic as well as extrinsic motives for adhering to it, men 
who are able to lead others to the truth, and who are at some 
pains to penetrate, as far as may be, the intelligible side of the 
mysteries of that religion to which their destinies are entrusted. 
In a word, we want a Catholic individualism, which necessarily 
requires a clear and recognized authority as a safeguard against 
the errors to which individualism exposes itself, but which on 
the other hand can never be begotten by the mere principle of 
authority as such. 

Nor can there ever be, as Father Hecker insists, any diverg- 
ence, much ‘less opposition, between the two missions of the 
Holy Ghost. Each one bears a relation to the other: neither 
is complete without the other. All that is required is that the 
faithful be truly docile in spirit, that they truly respect authority. 
As long as they do, their sphere of interior action may be safely 
enlarged, without the slightest fear of their being led into error. 

And he vigorously protests against the notion that the 
Catholic Church is a mere piece of mechanism, abandoned to 
the control of priests whose aim is to exercise an absolute 
tyranny over the consciences of their fellow-men. He remarks: 


The aim of the Church is not to drill her children into a servile 
army of pretorian guards, but to raise up freemen in Christ, souls 
actuated by the Holy Ghost. It is the birthright of every member of 
the Catholic Church freely to follow the promptings of the Holy Spirit, 
and the office and aim of the authority of the Church is to secure, 
defend, and protect this Christ-given freedom. . . . The aim of the 
authority of the Church and its exercise is the same as that of all other 
authority—secondary. The Church herself, in this sense, is not an end, 
but a means to an end. Its aim is the promotion and the safeguard of 
the Divine action of the Holy Ghost in the soul, and not a substitution 
for this (p. 135). 


We should like to give further extracts to illustrate a truth 
which may be in danger of being overlooked, but we must pass 
on to indicate the signs which really seem to show that we 
are entering on such a new phase of vitality. 
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First of all, it is plain that not only Pius the Ninth, but 
more especially our present Pontiff in his Encyclicals, does lay 
great stress on the harmony of faith with reason, and that he is 
bent on directing our minds more and more to a brighter and 
more intelligent belief in the great truths of Christianity. 

Then the revival of medizval philosophy, also in great 
measure due to Papal influence, is a most encouraging sign for 
the true intellectual culture, not only of the clergy, but of the 
laity, in a not remote future. Without a grasp of the natural 
truths which are explained so clearly and forcibly in the Szsna 
of St. Thomas, it is quite futile to attempt any conflict with 
agnosticism as it exists around us. It may take a hundred 
shapes, but in substance it is all one—a deep-rooted distrust in 
its cwn powers of reasoning added to a firm conviction of 
personal infallibility. But Catholic philosophy, while it estab- 
lishes the rights of human reasoh in its own sphere, humbles 
the individual intelligence and prepares it for the Divine 
Teacher in the sphere of mystery. 

We might perhaps add that hope is to be found in the fact 
that men outside the Church are turning their eyes towards her 
once more, if not in full sympathy with her doctrine, at least 
with some readiness to listen to it and give it a sort of appre- 
ciation. The spontaneous tribute of respect and congratulation 
accorded to Leo the Thirteenth on his Sacerdotal Jubilee was 
no doubt in great measure due to the commanding personality of 
our common Father ; yet we should bear in mind that the office is 
more than the man, nor can the world continue to frown on the 
Papacy if it smiles on the Pope. The truth seems to be that 
just now the world knows that it is very sick, and it can but 
feebly resist the finger of God leading it in spite of itself to 
admire the power which no more feels its scorn than fears its 
rudest blows. That awe may ripen into submission is at least 
likely—for it happened before in Constantine’s time—though 
meanwhile the Church, in its struggle with licence and impiety, 
has plenty of work to do, and many things to look to. 

But it is on the return of the Saxon races, already more 
than commenced, to the fold, that Father Hecker bases his 
main argument. He dwells on the mission of various races in 
helping the Church in her difficult task. He traces the influence 
of the Roman Empire on the early fortunes of Catholicity, and 
then points out the special work done by the Latin-Celtic races, 
of whom the Church has been almost exclusively composed 
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since the defection, first of the Greek, then of the Saxon nations. 
It will be well to transcribe his words: 


The absence of the Greeks and of so large a portion of the Saxons, 

whose tendencies and prejudices in many points are similar, left a freer 
course and an easier task to the Church, through her ordinary channels 
of action, as well as through her extraordinary one, to complete her 
authority and her external constitution. For the Latin-Celtic races 
are characterized by hierarchical, traditional, and emotional tendencies 
(p. 42). 
But the Saxons, and especially the mixed Saxons of England 
and America, are remarkable for their strong rational element, 
energetic individuality, and practical activity in the natural 
order. It was precisely these tendencies which caused the 
Saxon mind to revolt from the Church, especially at the time 
when what seemed to them undue importance was given to its 
external constitution, and the accessories of discipline, devotion, 
and esthetics. In other words, they believed that it was a 
question, not between Christianity and infidelity, but between 
Romanism and Germanism. 

Now, however, as the ages roll, the issue is becoming clearer. 
Protestantism is dead or dying ; and while the Saxon races have 
become somewhat disposed to return to Unity, the Church is 
preparing herself to receive them back, not indeed by altering 
its constitution, nor by making what are called concessions, but 
by so presenting the truth to their minds that they can see it is 
Divine truth; by presenting more intimately and clearly her 
inward and Divine side to the world; by showing forth fully 
the relation of the internal with the external side of the Church ; 
by keeping in view the internal as the end and aim of all, so 
that the mystic tendencies of the German mind may enable it 
to truly appreciate the interior life of the Church, and find in 
it its highest satisfaction (p. 49). 

The author reminds us that this is no mere speculation. The 
Catholic population of the United States has risen during the 
present century from a proportion of one half per cent. to that 
of about fifteen per cent. On the most moderate estimate, even 
supposing a diminution of emigration, the Catholics in the 
Republic must, before the close of the century, outnumber all 
other Christian sects put together. We might show that in 
England, though the facts are not so encouraging, yet there are 
strong reasons for anticipating a speedy return of large numbers 
of our fellow-countrymen to the bosom of the Church. But at 
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least the considerations which we have borrowed from Father 
Hecker have a practical application for ourselves. We believe 
that much is being done, but also much that could be done is 
being left undone. The more educated Catholics of England 
and Ireland are not alive to their opportunities, and therefore to 
their obligations. It is not enough to cling blindly to one’s 
faith without caring, or being able, to give a reason for it. 
We must oppose the true rationalism of our religion to the 
false rationalism of unbelief. Not only in the pulpit and the 
press, for they are waking up to a sense of their duty, but above 
all by whatever social influence we can command. 

The way to effect this is pointed out in The Church and the 
Age. It is by insisting on the truths of the natural order, and 
proving that they find their expression and their completion in 
Catholic doctrine. Protestantism, with its perverted views of 
free-will, original sin, and justice, has always been a negation of 
natural as well as revealed truth; and modern unbelievers in 
rejecting a caricature, have persuaded themselves that they have 
rejected genuine Christianity. And Protestantism has always, 
where it got the chance, carried out its theory into practice. It 
has never allowed the natural rights of man anything like fair 
play. It has persecuted its opponents (not under the limitations, 
and with the claim to a Divine external authority, which 
characterize Catholic persecution), but simply because they are 
its opponents. Thus it has denied the primary right of man to 
freedom of conscience, when it is not used to upset existing 
social order or a divinely established religious order. Even in 
the political order it has shown itself less favourable to human 
liberty and the growth of a democratic spirit than the Catholic 
religion. Lord Baltimore and his followers were the first to 
pronounce in favour of religious liberty, and so to prepare the 
way for the growth of the United States, which is based on the 
Declaration of Independence in which the same principle was 
expressed. On this subject Father Hecker is very enthusiastic, 
as becomes an American citizen; and we agree with nearly all 
that he says, though we could not admit, as he seems to admit, 
that the highest form possible of the state patronage of religion 
is to leave it quite alone. Certainly in the present state of 
affairs there is much to be said for such an arrangement, and 
perhaps the world will never again reach that state in which the 
Church would be the gainer by a different one. 

This insistence on the truths of the natural order is one of 
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the chief merits in the essays. Towards the end of the book, 
the writer takes a directly controversial tone, in which we do not 
think him so happy as in the earlier portion. But we cannot 
think it possible for any one to read the volume without deriving 
notable benefit from it. 


2.—MEDITATIONS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR.! 


Father Snow, O.S.B., has published a book which we our- 
selves have long known and admired in its old English dress. 
But he has not only reproduced the book as it first came out 
in England, but completed the translation from the original 
French, so that he now gives in its entirety that of which only 
a portion was previously known to the English reader. He 
has preserved with great care and much skill, as far as might 
be, the quaint form of the old edition. He apologizes indeed 
for his work. “The Editor,” he says, “could scarcely hope to 
attain the force and conciseness of expression so attractive in 
the old English version, and he craves the indulgence of the 
reader for shortcomings.” Our best remark on his apology is 
an assurance that as we read his pages we find it hard to 
distinguish the old version and his own, and we fancy that most 
of his readers who make use of this admirable book of Medita- 
tions will experience a similar difficulty. 

What is the speciality of these Meditations? It is not easy 
to give it in words. They stand by themselves in that, without 
being in verse, they are written in a poetical style which clothes 
them with a charm of their own. The thoughts, moreover, are 
very beautiful and striking, and are illustrated by most telling 
metaphors and analogies. We will take an instance from one 
of the Meditations on Death. 


Trust not to time: it is a rotten reed. 
Trust not to health : it is brittle ice. 
Death is nearest, when it seems farthest. 
Many are cut off suddenly : why not you ? 
O my God! 
I thank you for giving me time. 
Where should I be if you had surprised me? 
Where should I be if I died to-day ? 
I will henceforth be on my guard ; 
Since my path is full of snares (vol. i. p. 238). 
1 Meditations for Every Day in the Year. From the Christian Considerations of 
Father John Crasset, S.J. Translated and edited by Very Rev. T. B. Snow, O.S.B., 
Cathedral Prior of Norwich. London: Washbourne, 1888. 
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The following, from the Marriage Feast at Cana, is also a 
practical as well as a graceful suggestion. 
Holy Communion is a wedding feast, 
In the heart of the communicant. 
Invite Mary to your union with her Son ; 
Tell her your wants, your coldness. 
Say to her: Holy Virgin ! 
I have no wine of love and devotion, 
But only a little cold insipid water. 
Ask your Son to change it into wine. 
He will do it if you ask Him. 
For you He hastened His miracles on earth. 
He can refuse you nothing in Heaven (vol. ii. p. 120). 

There is, moreover, in these Meditations a strain of gentle 
melancholy which has a great attraction for many readers, and 
stimulates devotion. 

But we must say a word about the author of the Meditations 
which Father Snow has putin our hands. He was a French 
Jesuit, Father Crasset, who was born at Dieppe in 1618, taught 
classics and philosophy in his youth, and became a very 
successful preacher and writer as life drew on. His works are 
very numerous, but only one or two of them have been trans- 
lated into English. If they are all like the Meditations, we hope 
that others of them may find a translator. 

The good work done by Father Snow in giving us these 
Meditations will be especially valued by members of the Society 
to which Father Crasset belonged, as being a generous example 
of the mutual love that binds together the religious orders, and 
the appreciation of each other’s work that we hope may never 
fail to exist among them. 


3.—MADAME DE MAINTENON.! 


It is only of late years that the memory of Madame de 
Maintenon has emerged from the cloud of suspicion and 
calumny wherein for a long period it was shrouded. The 
prevalent opinion respecting her has been that she was one 
whose morals were more than doubtful, and who masked over- 
weening ambition and love of power under the garb of osten- 
tatious piety. Tardy justice now recognizes in her a clever and 
virtuous woman, whose sterling qualities won the admiration 
and esteem of the Grand Monarque, and who devoted her 


1 Madame de Maintenon. By Emily Bowles. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co., 1, Paternoster Square, 1888. 
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talents and even exposed herself to unjust suspicion for the 
benefit of her King and her country. In the interesting volume 
before us, for the compilation of which the best authorities 
have been consulted, we learn the true motives and real character 
of “the most influential woman,” to use Dr. Dollinger’s phrase, 
“in French history.” 

Francoise d’Aubigné was brought up asa Protestant. Her 
grandfather had espoused the Huguenot cause, and her father, 
an abandoned and worthless man, without any beliefs, having 
reduced himself to poverty, gladly confided his three children to 
the charge of his sister, Madame de Villette, by whom Frangoise 
was educated with assiduous care and kindness. Her reverence 
and affection for this aunt led the child to adhere firmly to the 
Huguenot heresy, resisting the efforts of her mother and the 
nuns whose school she attended to win her over to the Faith, 
until the spirit of inquiry being excited within her, she examined 
into the principles of Calvinism, and of her own accord abjured 
her errors. 

Soon after she left school, a beautiful girl of great talent and 
promise, she was married at the age of seventeen to the comic 
poet Scarron, a man of middle age, crippled and deformed. 
Under his tuition she made considerable intellectual progress, 
and nursed him tenderly until his death, which occurred eight 
years after. By that time she had acquired a high position in 
Parisian society; women liked her because she did not put 
herself forward, men were attracted by her youth and beauty, 
the charm of her conversation and agreeable manners, The 
strong desire to be esteemed by her fellow-men was at that 
time her chief safeguard against evil. In her own words: “To 
be well spoken of, to be singled out and approved by good 
people was my idol: I put a restraint on my wishes in many 
ways, but this cost me nothing, provided I was held in great 
repute.” This craving for praise and approbation, on which 
her confessor animadverted so severely that for a time she left 
off going to confession, may perhaps have given rise to the 
general idea that Madame de Maintenon was throughout her 
life actuated by pride and not by piety, by human respect 
rather than by the fear of God. On this point she has been 
misjudged ; she strove to overcome the feeling, and to a great 
measure succeeded; in fact the thought of duty became the 
guiding principle of her life. Such a conquest of nature is not, 
however, accomplished all at once, and doubtless beneath sincere 
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zeal for the King’s salvation and the well-being of the country, 
there still existed an undercurrent of ambition to rule, and 
become, even if in secret, a great centre of power and influence. 

Madame Scarron was first brought into contact with Louis 
the Fourteenth on the guardianship of Madame de Montespan’s 
illegitimate children being confided to her. At the outset she 
was far from being a favourite with the King; on the contrary 
he appeared to dislike her, until he discerned her excellent 
qualities and sound judgment, and paid her attentions which 
aroused the fiercest jealousy of Madame de Montespan, at all 
times a capricious and tyrannical mistress. On the marriage of 
the Dauphin, Madame de Maintenon was appointed lady-in- 
waiting to his wife, and she gladly broke off her connection 
with the favourite, whose star was then declining. It was at 
this time that Madame de Maintenon began to acquire her 
ascendency over the King, employing her influence to induce 
him to break off his vicious intrigues and lead a Christian life, 
to listen to the exhortations of Bossuet and Bourdaloue, and 
renew cordial relations with his long-neglected Queen. The 
courtiers watched maliciously, expecting to see her degraded to 
the position occupied by former favourites, but her conduct was 
pure and irreproachable, her life regular and pious. After the 
death of the Queen, Louis openly showed his respect for 
Madame de Maintenon, by seeing his councillors in her presence, 
and asking her opinion on the measures proposed : her position 
was, as Madame de Sévigné said, wzzgue, and it required the 
utmost caution and courage to walk warily. 

All France, indeed, stood in amazed, and as it were, breathless 
expectation of what was to come next. Here was the King, at fifty 
years old, who had hitherto lived rather as a Pagan Emperor than a 
Christian Sovereign, returning to an orderly, strict, and edifying life, 
and occupying himself chiefly with the personal administration of his 
kingdom. And this marvellous change had been effected by the widow 
of a grotesque man of letters, a woman as old as himself, and whose 
one single charm, for him, was that she acted in all things from duty. 
. . . In the very height of his power and greatness, in the utmost 
magnificence of his absolute rule, the greatest monarch of the greatest 
kingdom of Europe, with all his enemies at his feet, Louis the 
Fourteenth turned away from the brilliant alliance offered him, to 
choose for his life-long companion the subject who had dared to reprove 
him for his evil ways and counsel him for his eternal good (pp. 71, 73). 

On the return of the Court to Versailles in 1684 her marriage 
with the King was secretly solemnized. No registry was kept of 
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the marriage, and by agreeing to this omission, Madame de 
Maintenon knowingly sacrificed her reputation for many years, 
in order to guard the secret for the King. Bishops, and even 
the Pope, had been consulted, and had decided that it was a good 
act, which raised her influence to be a thoroughly lawful one, and 
was essentially for the good of France. It was no easy mission 
that she had undertaken; the reformation of the irritable, 
passion-worn autocrat, was slow work, and his ingrained selfish- 
ness never allowed him to think she could be tired ; her presence, 
services, advice, sympathy, were required at all hours, and it 
needed consummate tact to adapt herself to his caprice, to 
suggest the right course to be followed without displaying a 
pretension to superiority, to check his ruinous expenditure, and 
relieve the sufferings of the people. 

Her marriage with the King enabled Madame de Maintenon 
to carry out many plans of practical usefulness, the foremost 
amongst which was the foundation of a school for the education 
of poor but well-born girls, which afterwards developed into the 
celebrated establishment of St. Cyr. The direction and manage- 
ment of this College engrossed a large share of Madame de 
Maintenon’s attention; it was to provide innocent amusement 
and to relieve the monotony of school life, that Racine’s dramas 
of Esther and Athalie were composed, and represented by the 
pupils in the presence of the King and a large and distinguished 
audience. It was in connection with St. Cyr, which afterwards 
became a conventual institution, that the religious troubles of 
this period arose, in which Fénelon was involved. Louis, who 
dreaded the very shadow of error and sectarian teaching, who 
had banished the Huguenots and done his utmost to uproot 
Jansenism, was alarmed at the spread of the Quietist doctrines, 
the false and spurious piety promulgated by Madame de Guyon ; 
and on finding that the esteemed prelate to whom the instruc- 
tion of his children was entrusted, was infected by these 
dangerous opinions, and obstinately persisted in them, he could 
not control his anger. 


Finally, the matter was carried to Rome, when after due deliberation 
twenty-three propositions from Fénelon’s Maximes des Saints were 
condemned as rash, scandalous, ill-sounding, offensive to pious ears, 
and even erroneous. As soon as this outspoken decision by the 
supreme authority was made known, the true character of Fénelon 
shone out, as the scales fell from his own eyes. Rome had spoken, 
and the matter was finished. He announced the decree himself 
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from the pulpit of his own cathedral, withdrew the condemned passage 
of his book, and declared his perfect submission. As an earnest of 
this submission, and as a perpetual memorial and example, he gave a 
rich monstrance to his cathedral for exposition of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, representing an angel holding the sun, which contained the 
crystal for the Host, and trampling under foot various books, on one 
of which was clearly engraved AZaximes des Saints (p. 152). 


Madame de Maintenon had now attained the height of her 
ambition, but she was far from being exempt from toilsome 
duties and labours. ‘Space forbids us to quote a very interesting 
conversation between herself and Madame de Glapion at St. Cyr 
—the place of repose whither from time to time she retired to 
forget business and find breathing space—recording her extraor- 
dinary capacity for exertion and self-sacrificing devotedness. 
The manner in which her time was swallowed up by the ever- 
increasing claims made upon her by her royal tyrant, her brain 
overtaxed by the needs of the Dames de St. Louis and St. Cyr, 
the miseries of the people, the dissensions of the Court, and 
worst of all, the feeling that she never could be a/one, is narrated 
in a manner bearing the stamp of truth. But she faced her trials 
in a Christian spirit, and when Louis was at length attacked by 
his last illness, his faithful wife scarcely left his bedside. Nor 
was he ungrateful to her; “there is no one,” he said shortly 
before his death, “that I regret to leave but you, and we shall 
soon meet again.” She survived him for nearly four years, living 
in peaceful retirement. Her funeral was attended by a vast 
concourse of people, whose testimony of genuine sorrow was 
the truest eulogy of her life. 


4.—ODES OF HORACE.! 


Sir Stephen de Vere has been adding to his translations of 
Horace’s Odes; and the present edition, the third, is issued by 
Mr. Walter Scott in the series called Zhe Canterbury Poets. 
The previous edition was a much larger book in size, but 
contained only about half the number of odes now translated. 
The author in his introduction discusses in a most interesting 
way the general principles of poetical translation. His decision, 
unquestionably the right one, which he confirms by many 


1 Translations from Horace, with notes. By Sir Stephen E. de Vere, Bart. Third 
Edition, enlarged. London: Walter Scott. 
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quotations both from poets and critics, is that what were read 
and enjoyed as poems in their original form, should be so 
translated as to be read and enjoyed as poems still. This 
necessarily involves a certain freedom of treatment, which is 
admirably expressed by old Denham, quoted by the author 
after Hallam: “It is not his (the translator’s) business,” he says, 
“to translate only /anguage into language, but poesie into poesie : 
and poesie is of so subtle a spirit, that in pouring out of one 
language into another it will evaporate; and if a new spirit be 
not added in the transfusion, there will remain nothing but a 
caput mortuum, there being certain graces and happinesses 
peculiar to every language, which give life and energy to the 
words.” The original words are gone, and with them their own 
peculiar grace and rhythm: consequently the translator-poet 
must take care that the new words in which the sense is dressed 
bring with them a native grace and beauty to compensate for 
the unavoidable loss. The verdict of the reader will certainly 
be that in these translations the author has been more than 
usually successful in securing this compensation. Sir Stephen, 
and here again he has convinced us that he is unquestionably 
right, does not attempt to follow the stanzaic structure of the 
odes, except that in rendering some of the more simple ones, 
such as /uteger vite or Calo supinas, he gives them to us in 
English quatrains. 

One thing puzzles us in this very welcome book, and that is 
the order in which the odes are presented. The order of the 
Latin editions is not followed, but we are taken up and down 
through the four books, no doubt according to some plan in the 
author's mind, which his classical readers at any rate would be 
glad to have explained to them. This “zig-zag journey,” how- 
ever, is an exceedingly pleasant one; and we cannot help 
hoping that Sir Stephen will give us a good many more odes in 
his fourth edition. There surely still remain a considerable 
number that come up to his own declared standard of being 
“unquestionably worthy of the great Lyrist.” We may instance 
the odes beginning, Parcus deorum cultor, Ille et nefasto, Que 
cura patrum, and Donarem pateras. 

The following extract from the opening of the grand ode 
Justum et tenacem, will convince our readers, if need were, that 
we have not exaggerated the beauty of the author’s workmanship. 


The righteous man of purpose fixed and strong, 
Scorns the depraved commands 
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Of angry Faction clamouring for wrong, 
Nor fears the Despot’s frown. Not Auster’s roar, 
Whitening the restless waves on Adria’s shore, 
Not the red thunder hurled 
From Jove’s avenging hands 
Can shake his solid will ; unmoved he stands 
Erect amid the ruins of a world. 


5-—POEMS AND BALLADS OF YOUNG IRELAND.! 

This small but tastily bound collection of thirty-three Irish 
songs and poems opens with a modest disclaimer of rivalling 
the “strains which Davis’ clarion blew,” a disclaimer hardly 
needed by those who can compare the “ Spirit of the Nation” 
with the contents of the volume under notice. Excepting one, 
who conceals himself under th¢ initials “H. S.,” the several 
pieces are signed by their respective authors: J. Todhunter, 
T. W. Rolleston, Katharine Tynan, Ellen O'Leary, Rose Kava- 
nagh, C. J. Fagan, W. B. Yeats, F. Gregg, Count Plunkett, 
P. Henry. Mr. Douglas Hyde assumes the Gelic Craoibhin 
Aoibhinn as his nom de plume. The contributions of the gifted 
poet whose name heads the foregoing list will be read with 
special interest as evidencing a talent developed by steadfast 
devotion to his art. The tragic strains of “The Story of Cles- 
samnor,” by C. Fagan, can but intensify our regret for one 
whose early death blighted the promise of a brilliant career. 
“The Song of the Wicklow Seas” and “ Flight of O’Donnell” 
(A. D. 1590) by Mr. Rolleston, next claim our attention. We 
subjoin a specimen of his style, a translation from the Irish 
bard, O’Gillan’s, “‘ The Dead at Clonmacnois :” 

In a quiet watered land, a land of roses, 
Stands St. Ciaran’s city fair ; 

And the warriors of Erin in their generations 
Slumber there. 


There are laid to rest the seven Kings of Tara, 
There the sons of Cairbré sleep— 

Battle-banners of the Gael, that in Ciaran’s plain of crosses 
Now their final hosting keep. 


Many and many a son of Conn the Hundred-Fighter 
In the red earth lies at rest; 

Many a blue eye of Clan Colman the turf covers, 
Many a swan-white breast. 


1 Poems and Ballads of Young Ireland. M. H. Gill and Son, Dublin, 1888. 
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Count Plunkett’s “ Hush Song” is a hymn of devout thank- 
fulness and tenderest love welling up from the heart of a 
young Christian mother. Mr. Hyde’s rendering of “ St. Colum- 
Cille and the Heron,” from the Saint’s Life by his disciple and 
successor, St. Adamnan, brings home to us in tuneful verse the 
tenderness of the great Apostle for the brute creation, and his 
inextinguishable love for the land from which he was a volun- 
tary exile. Few, if indeed any of our readers, will need an 
introduction to Miss Katharine Tynan, Miss Ellen O’Leary, or 
to Miss Rose Kavanagh. 






6.—IMMORALITY OF IDOLATRY.! 

We are at a loss to say whether this work is intended as a 
grim jest or in sober earnest. It has a secondary title, ‘A 
Treatise on the Immorality of Idolatry, being a Manual of 
Scientific Theology and Metaphysical Science for the use of 
Laymen.” The whole work, already complete in manuscript, is 
apparently to fill some dozen volumes; but the importance of 
the subject-matter has induced the author to publish at once this 
revision of the first section. The writer’s modesty has prompted 
him to conceal his name, and influenced by the same virtue— 
which in this case has not been excessive—he disclaims any 
attempt at style or originality. The first idea of the work was 
caused by the discovery that private judgment in religion leads 
to inconvenient results, and further that theology is merely a 
term to denote certain forms of crystallized ecclesiasticai 
speculation respecting things which it has pleased God in His 
wisdom to keep secret from mankind. Roman Catholic 
theology, the author finds, includes in its doctrine the two 
theories of materialism and idealism, and as these two dogmas 
cannot be reconciled by reason, the Roman Church substitutes 
authority for reason! Naturally pained by these discoveries, 
the author was driven to the conclusion that there is no hope 
from the theologians to whatever school they may belong, and 
that a far better way would be for laymen to study theology for 
themselves, and teach their children the truth. “ Scientific 
theology” is defined as “theology taught by laymen to their 
children ”—a striking definition, though less so perhaps than 
that of “idolatry,” which means “teaching what is false, and 


14 Treatise on the Immorality of Idolatry. Section I.: The Metaphysics 
of Christianity. London: W. Ridgway. 
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taking the name of Christ in vain!” As fathers and mothers 
may perhaps at first find some little trouble in discharging a 
duty hitherto executed for them by the theologian, and as our 
author has already grappled with and overcome the difficulties 
of the position, this little work—some dozen volumes—“ which 
professes to be a manual and nothing more,” has been charitably 
put forward as a solace for the parental mind. The writer has 
smoothed away nearly all difficulties. He merely requires from 
parents, as a preliminary, a competent knowledge of the 
philosophy of idealism, first because idealism is assumed to 
be true throughout the Scriptures, which have and can have 
no possible meaning if this hypothesis be false, and secondly 
because when revelation shall be interpreted by the hypothesis 
of idealism ... when two, matter and spirit, shall be recognized 
as one, then the Kingdom of ;God shall come. Imbued with 
this philosophy, parents will probably not be surprised to learn 
that natural law is that semi-psychical semi-physiological law 
that governs the instincts, impulses, and motives of mankind, 
that morality is a real objective metaphysical entity and, as 
such, exercises a cosmic power of attraction over the aggregate 
human mind! For the development of the parental intelli- 
gence, hitherto darkened by theological obscurities, but lit up 
now by these luminous definitions, our author has still fresh 
surprises in store. Here are a few: Free will is a myth; the 
certainty that to-morrow two and two will equal four is 
apocryphal ; conscience is the seat of love; all metaphysical 
truth is faith ; faith and reason are two functions of the human 
mind ; fact is merely another name for true proposition. Then 
the writer propounds a new theory of gravitation “ which causes 
two bodies to approach each other, but is not a power or 
potency residing in the bodies themselves, but is the result of 
the metaphysical pressure upon the bodies of a power of volition 
external to themselves.” Then he goes on to make the Divine 
mind “imagine ;” and whatever the Divine mind imagines 
necessarily exists—from which it would seem to follow that 
“ Section I. of the Immorality of Idolatry” must have existed 
from all eternity ! 

These are a few of the propositions taken at random from 
this work of an author who feels it to be his vocation to abuse 
theology and to induce theologians, “if only from an instinct of 
self-preservation, to forsake their dreams which they mistake 
for realities, and in future to teach the truth.” If the volume 
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is meant as a piece of irony in the style of the “ Prig,” then we 
are afraid the fun is too ponderous, and that what was meant in 
jest will be taken in earnest ; if the work is intended as a real 
contribution to theology, it will probably not be very harmful 
because it is very foolish, while it may be useful as marking the 
depths to which the human mind can descend when left to its 
own unguided instincts. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


WE have long needed an authorized Manual of Prayers for use 
in our churches. Without this it is impossible to have the 
uniformity that is most desirable, and almost necessary. It is 
very unsatisfactory for the priest to recite a prayer in one form 
of words, and to find the people repeating it after him in 
nother : or not to know what devotions are authorized, and 
what are not. We rejoice at last to have a Manual approved by 
all the Catholic Bishops.!' It ought to be in the hands of every 
Catholic. It gives Devotions for Confession, Holy Mass, Holy 
Communion and Benediction, Litanies in plenty, a fairly large 
collection of Hymns, and a number of old-fashioned devotions 
that will be made permanent among us through the instru- 
mentality of this useful little book. 

The Companion for the Association of the Sacred Heart? 
consists of two parts. The first is an instruction on the Devo- 
tion to the Sacred Heart, suitable for spiritual reading. The 
second is a collection of the Rules and Exercises of the Asso- 
ciation, with suitable Devotions, Prayers, Litanies, and Hymns. 
This Manual, though specially designed for Ireland and adapted 
to that country, will be found useful by all those who desire to 
join the Association as an aid in cultivating this most fruitful 
and consoling devotion. 

Father Wilfrid Lescher, O.P.,3 has published a paper which 

1 The Manual of Prayers for Congregational Use. Prescribed by the Cardinal 
Archbishop and Bishops of England. London: Burns and Oates. 

2 4A Companion for the Members of the Association in honour of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus. In Two Parts. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, 1888. 

3 The Evolution of the Human Body. The substance of a Paper read at the 
Academia of the Catholic Religion, April 24, 1888. By Rev. Wilfrid Lescher, O.P. 
London : Burns and Oates, Limited. 
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he read at the Catholic Academia respecting the formation of 
the human body and the possibility of its gradual evolution. 
His objection to the theory as generally held is that the soul is 
the forma substantialis of the body, the root of all its operations 
and all its senses, its informing power and guiding principle. 
It cannot inform a body less perfect specifically than at present. 
If the body grows apart from the soul, what (he asks) is its 
forma substantialis ? We must confess that this argument does 
not seem conclusive. If in its first stages within the womb, 
according to many, the body is informed by an animal (and 
even at first by a vegetable) soul, why could not the same be 
the case with its historical development, the rational soul being 
breathed into it at the highest point of its rational development? 
But we cannot discuss this point here: perhaps we may return 
to it hereafter. 

Honorum Primitie* is a sermon full of interest, which tells 
the tale of the Blessed Edmund Campion and his martyred 
brethren with much skill and graphic power. It was preached 
in the Church of the Gest in Rome, on the occasion of the 
Triduum held in the Martyrs’ honour. Father Lucas had a 
subject which naturally stirred his enthusiasm, and his words 
are well suited to kindle a like flame in the breasts of his hearers 
and readers. 

Mr. Morden Bennett has published® fourteen very convincing 
reasons why Anglicanism and Catholicity are incompatibles. 
Many of them are sufficiently familiar, but there are one or two 
which are new and very ingenious—e.g., Reason 8, in which 
Cranmer is quoted as saying in his “ Erudition” (it is a propos of 
Anglican Orders): “He that is appointed to be a Bishop or 
Priest needeth xo consecration by the Scripture;” and Arch- 
bishop Laud’s dying assertion of his Protestant Erastianism 
ought to teach a lesson to Anglo-Catholic admirers of the 
“martyred Prelate.” 

We have received from the Catholic Truth Society a sermon 
on the recently Beatified English Martyrs and our duty in 
relation to the conversion of England.6 The name of the 

+ Honorum Primitia. A Sermon preached in the Church of the Gesu, Rome, on 
December 11, 1887. By the Rev. H. W. Lucas, S.J. London: Office of the 
Catholic Press, 6, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 

5 A few Reasons for submitting to the Church of our Fathers. By H. Morden 

Bennett, M.A., Oxon. London: Catholic Truth Society, 18, West Square, S.E. 


5 The Beatified Martyrs, and Prayers for the Conversion of England, A Sermon, 
By Father Gallwey, S.J. London: Catholic Truth Society, 1888. 
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preacher is in itself warrant enough for the excellence of the 
discourse, but it is one which, even if published anonymously, 
could well afford to stand on its own merits, We hope that it 
will be widely read, and that all who peruse its original and 
apposite pages, will not rest content with barren admiration, 
but will strive to make a practical use of the lessons it conveys. 
The interesting and detailed account of the Little Sisters of 
the Poor, shows the growth of the mustard-seed, which has in 
so marvellously short a period developed into a majestic tree, 
under whose far-spreading branches so many aged wayfarers 
find rest and shelter.’ Though the first house was only founded 
on the feast of St. Teresa, October 15, 1840, the Little Sisters 
already possess 252 houses in various parts of the world, and 
the value of their self-denying labours can hardly be over- 
estimated. How many old people are led through their 
instrumentality to make their peace with God before their 
death, who, had they died outside the shelter of the good 
Sisters’ roof, would have departed on their last jonrney without 
spiritual aid! It is hoped that this pamphlet may be the means 
of gaining many fresh friends for the Little Sisters of the Poor. 
Tithes were introduced into England to support the Catholic 
Church and the poor, nowadays they support the Protestant 
Church and no poor. The author of the pamphlet on Z7thes :§ 
their Origin and Abuse concludes that the modern parson is 
therefore to be deprived of them. But if tithes by their very 
name recall to our minds the robberies of the Reformation, if 
the history of modern tithes is odious, and the methods of 
raising them antiquated, yet we must not be misled thereby to 
advocate confiscation. If we refuse to recognize prescriptive 
rights in tithes, why do we in any other secularized property ? 
The little volume entitled One of His Little Ones, a 
collection of tales and sketches in prose and verse, forming 
one of the Catholic Premium-Book Library, consists of reprints 
from well-known Catholic periodicals. They are, as may be 
expected, suited to a variety of tastes, and are calculated to 
please adults rather than children, who for the most part would 
neither appreciate the touches of humour which abound on 
almost every page, nor perceive the moral lessons each tale is 
7 The Little Sisters of the Poor. By the Rev. J. Connelly. London: Catholic 


Truth Society, 1888. 
8 Tithes: their Origin and Abuse. ByJ.J.D. Newbury, 1888. 
9° One of His Little Ones, and other tales and sketches. By J. S. Fletcher. 


London: R. Washbourne, 1888, 
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intended to convey. The value of good deeds, whether great 
or small, when done for the love of God, and the importance 
of kindness and sympathy towards all who are in need or 
distress, are the salient points which meet the eye of the 
reader. “David's son, Solomon,” is an amusing account of an 
ingenious trick to gain possession of a diamond of considerable 
worth. 

Another volume, consisting of some short tales and alle- 
gories, is added to the shilling series of the Catholic Premium- 
book Library. The story of “ Little Tina”” is that of a child of 
singular steadfastness and high principle, who, unintimidated by 
the threats and undaunted by the maltreatment of some ruffianly 
men, refuses to betray the trust reposed in her or take an oath 
which she believes to be sinful. The heroic conduct and early 
death of the little girl result in her father’s conversion. The 
other brief tales are like the first, excellent in the lessons they 
enforce, viz., confidence in God, conformity to His holy will, but 
they are somewhat sad, almost too much so, we think, for the 
mirthful heart of childhood. 

A simple but pleasing composition is the J/ass of St. John 
the Baptist™ It is intended for use during the seasons of Lent 
and Advent, and is a welcome help in the direction of the full 
revival of that almost obsolete rubric—the silence of the organ 
during the penitential weeks. The addition, however, of a 
Gloria and a full organ accompaniment renders the Mass 
available throughout the year, and as it is not difficult, we 
may hope to see it added to the réertoire of many of our 
Catholic choirs. There is but one solo throughout, the Domne 
Fili of the Gloria. Of all the numbers, the Ayrie, with its 
plaintive religious theme, seems to us the most successful, but 
the Agnus Dei and the Et /ucarnatus are not without marked 
signs of the careful and reverential treatment they have received 
at the hands of the composer. 

A sacred song, the theme of which is Our Lady under the 
title of Perpetual Succour,” reaches us from the Sister Isle. 
It is pleasing and melodious, but perhaps may be slightly liable 
to the charge of sameness, the opening phrase being repeated 

” The Story of Little Tina, and other Tales. By Mrs. Shapcote. London: 
R. Washbourne, 1888. 

1 Mass of St. John the Baptist. Composed by the Rev. J. E. Turner, O.S.B. 
London: London Music Publishing Co., 1888. 


12 My Lady of Perpetual Succour. \Nritten and composed by Mrs. Manning. 
Dublin : Pigott and Co. 
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no less than eight times within the limits of a verse and its 
refrain. The latter may be sung as an accompanied quartett. 
The song has been written as the offering of a grateful heart by 
one who has received many a grace from Our Lady of Perpetual 
Succour. 

The new volume of Catholic Truth Society publications’ is 
an improvement even on its predecessors. It contains more, 
and the contents are more varied and attractive. There are in it 
two numbers of the Catholic’s Library of Tales, and one of the 
Poems. It opens with a paper on the Jubilee, and ends with 
H. E. Cardinal Newman’s first Lecture on the Present Position 
of Catholics in England. Father Mackey, O.S.B., Provost 
Northcote, Father Goldie, and the late Serjeant Bellasis, are 
among the contributors. 

Father Cuthbert’s Curiosity Case™ is a collection of ten very 
useful and attractive stories, some with a dash of fun in them, 
others strictly serious, some pure fiction, others true in their 
main facts, and all strung together into a little volume of some 
eighty pages, bound in cardboard, and very suitable as a present 
or prize in poor schools. Like all the publications of the 
Catholic Truth Society, it is wonderfully cheap. Ten good 
stories for threepence! It is quite a treasure. 

The Story of St.Mary Magdalen, and those which accompany 
it, suggest pleasant and useful thoughts to all readers.’ The 
short charming stories, the inspired narrative which no writer, 
how skilful soever, has ever yet improved on, and a certain unity 
of subject, which enables us to connect together and form fresh 
pictures of persons and names familiar to us from childhood, 
make this pennyworth very attractive. The words of the 
Evangelists have been carefully preserved throughout. 

The words of this hymn are beautiful and worthy of their 
subject.1© The music is accurate and scholarly in its harmonies, 
but the melody is one that we think fails to impress itself on 
the ordinary ear, and we fear that this will interfere with its 
popular use. 


13 Publications of the Catholic Truth Society. Vol. VI. London: Catholic Truth 
Society, 18, West Square. 

14 Father Cuthbert’s Curiosity Case. By the Rev. Langton George Vere. London : 
Catholic Truth Society, 18, West Square. 

15 The Story of St. Mary Magdalen and of the other Women of the New Testament. 
London : Catholic Truth Society, 1888. 

16 The Nativity of our Lady. Wymn. Words by the Right Rev. Dr. Bagshawe, 
Bishop of Nottingham. Music by F. Leslie. 
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Kathleen McDermot,” the heroine of 7e Sea King, is an Irish 
girl, who, at the commencement of the story, goes to stay with 
an uncle in Devonshire. With great regret she quits her home 
and country, being only induced to do so in the hope of further- 
ing the interests of her father, who, bowed down by sickness 
and sorrow, is moreover deeply in debt, and fears he will be 
obliged to sell “the Hill of Dermot,” an estate which has been in 
his family for many generations. During her visit to her uncle, 
Kathleen meets the “Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Army, 
General Lord Melton,” a connexion of her family by marriage, 
and speedily becomes a great favourite with this distinguished 
personage. We will not attempt to relate her varied experiences, 
her joys and sorrows, especially as to do so would destroy the 
interest of the story by revealing its plot, and thus marring the 
effect of the successive surpris¢s its ingenious author has pre- 
pared for his readers. Suffice it to say that in the end all goes 
well with the McDermots; peace and prosperity are restored 
to their home, the erring son, whose misconduct has caused his 
parents such bitter grief, becomes everything they could desire, 
and when we take leave of Kathleen at the age of two-and- 
twenty, she is happily married to an Irish baronet “ with a heart 
of gold and a good old name.” The book is excellently printed 
and elegantly got up, but we think the illustrations are hardly 
an improvement to it. 


W@ Kathleen’s Motto, or, The Sea King. Barnet: St. Andrew’s Press, 1888. 
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IIl.—MAGAZINES. 

The Stimmen aus Maria-Laach discusses the practical work- 
ing of the project for establishing a code of civil law for the 
whole German Empire. In framing this project, the Catholic 
minority has been ignored, the proposed statutes being, at least 
with regard to marriage, in direct opposition to the teaching of 
the Church ; and a Catholic judge, in deciding upon matrimonial 
cases, would have to violate either the law of the Church or the 
law of the land. Father Zimmermann, in an article on the 
Elementary: Schools of England since the Reformation, taxes 
us with being behind other countries in what we have done 
for education. We must plead guilty to this accusation, for 
until the early part of this century, the education of the poor 
was grossly neglected. In the present day we deplore the 
irreligious nature of the instruction imparted in the Board 
schools, but we are at any rate to be congratulated on the 
possession of far greater liberty in respect to denominational 
teaching than is enjoyed by Catholics in Germany. A brief 
review of the history of mathematical research in the middle 
ages, corrects the erroneous idea that the period in question 
was, as far as the exact sciences are concerned, one of ignorance 
and obscurity. On the contrary, real and solid progress was 
made; the study of arithmetic, mathematics and geometry, 
was pursued at the Universities, and the way thus prepared 
for the marvellous and brilliant discoveries of recent times. 
Father Baumgartner contributes a short sketch of Henrik 
Ibsen, a Norwegian poet and dramatist, who, after writing for 
his countrymen alone during twenty years, last year suddenly 
attained celebrity in the literary world of Berlin. His works 
appertain to the modern anti-Christian, socialistic school. 

The recent publication by Dr. Berchtold, a Professor in 
Munich, of a treatise purporting to demonstrate the full 
import and importance of the Bull Unam Sanctam, leads the 
Katholik to give some account of the negotiations between 
Boniface the Eighth and Philip le Bel, which occasioned the 
publication of that Bull; followed by an analysis and explana- 
tion of it. Both at the time of the Vatican Council and at 
subsequent times, it has been cited by the opponents of Infalli- 
bility in proof of the “ revolutionary and dangerous” character of 
this dogma. The essay on the ecclesiastical policy of St. Ambrose, 
concluded in the current number of the Katholik, shows that 
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the object of his life-long endeavours was to maintain the 
independence of the Church and preserve her rights intact, 
and this he did with remarkable success in opposition to one 
of the most powerful of Emperors. Another article urges on 
the members of Christ’s mystical body the necessity of close 
and intimate union with their Head, with whom and through 
whom all prayer is to be offered. The recitation of the Divine 
Office by priests and religious, is compared to the respiration of 
the body, breathing out continual intercession, and inhaling 
fresh draughts of vivifying grace. The Katholik also gives a 
short review of the life and labours of Bishop Willson, of 
Hobart Town, the reformer of our convict settlements, with 
which the English reader is already acquainted through Bishop 
Ullathorne’s interesting little memoir ; as well as a biographical 
sketch of Joseph Allemand, the, originator of the Guures de la 
Jeunesse in France, whose life has lately been published. 

The Civilta Cattolica (911) comments on the new penal code, 
which, while called by the name of /zbera/—an appellation that in 
its true meaning denotes the reverse of that for which it now 
stands—is a fresh instrument for the oppression of the Church 
and the persecution of the ministers of religion. The new laws 
are very stringent against ecclesiastics who in any way oppose 
the Government, or depreciate State institutions. By refusing to 
countenance civil marriage, divorce, and much else which the 
legislature sanctions and God forbids, the priest will henceforth 
incur severe penalties. A second article is devoted by the C7vilta 
(912) to an exposure of the true character of the apostate Bruno, 
concerning whom there has been of late so much excitement in 
Italy, and of the revolutionary and atheistic nature of the 
opinions he held and promulgated. Is the Brunomania of the 
present day, it asks, a mere temporary ebullition, or a fatal 
symptom of national disease, of the moral degradation and 
intellectual decadence of the youth of Italy? The chronology 
of the Book of Judith now comes under discussion in the C7zvi/ta. 
The expedition of Holofernes is said to have taken place about 
655 B.C., a date which is confirmed by the testimony of the 
Prophet Nahum, but against the correctness of which several 
arguments are urged. These objections are, however, satisfactorily 
answered, and the authenticity of the Book of Judith placed 
beyond doubt. One of the gifts presented to Leo the Thirteenth 
on the occasion of his Jubilee was a dissertation upon, and 
description of, an Egyptian MS. belonging to the Vatican 
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library and hitherto unpublished. The manipulation of this 
papyrus, a work of no small difficulty, was entrusted to 
Professor Marucchi; it is one of the most important of those 
known as Books of the Dead, and treats of the Egyptian beliefs 
respecting the origin of all things, the life to come, and future 
felicity. The succinct analysis of the whole given in the article, 
and the criticism on the translation of the hieroglyphics, are of 
great interest, not only to the Egyptologists, but to the general 
reader. 

A learned theologian, who some years ago published a 
volume containing arguments of a startling nature for some 
who imagined themselves faithful followers of St. Thomas, has 
lately published a new work on Thomistic theology, to prove 
from the writings of the Angel of the Schools, that he does not 
teach the doctrine of predestination ante previsa merita, as is 
generally believed, but the contrary. The subject is carefully 
and ably discussed in the pages of the Etudes (June) by Father 
Baudier. The paper on education as formerly conducted at the 
Oratory in France, read before the Sorbonne last May by the 
candidate for the doctor’s degree, a Priest of talent and position, 
forms the subject of another article. This essay touched upon 
several burning questions, and gave rise to protracted debate and 
indignant criticism. The s;eeches on the occasion, condemning 
the candidate for defending the Church against the Jansenist 
Oratorians, showed that the University has openly espoused the 
cause of Jansenism ; many of them were, however, little more 
than angry declamations against the Jesuit system of education. 
A highly interesting article in the preceding number of the 
Etudes, revealed the important part played by the microbes in 
the havoc wrought by disease on the human frame. The nature 
and habits of these infinitesimal but powerful parasites, and 
the circumstances favourable to their development, are now no 
secret to medical science; the theory of their almost universal 
presence explains the mystery of contagion. The reader is now 
informed what are the principal means whereby the germs are 
communicated, and what are our defences against them. 
Whether dramatic performances at schools are productive of 
evil or good, is a question discussed by Father Longhaye, 
himself the author of several historical dramas in verse of no 
mean merit. Some short plays by Father Tricard, S.J., are 
passed under review. 
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Deputy-Chairman. 
C. PEMBERTON, Esq. (Lee and Pembertons), Solicitor, 44, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
G. M. ARNOLD, Esq. (Arnold and Co.), Solicitor, 60, Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 
EDRIC BAYLEY, Esq. (Bayley, Adams, and Hawker), Solicitor, Raydon House, Potter’s 
Fields, Tooley Street. 
E. J. BRISTOW, Esq. (Wilson, Bristows, and Carpmael), Solicitor, 1, Copthall Buildings. 
GEORGE BRODRICK, Esq. (Bell, Brodrick, and Gray), Solicitor, 9, Bow Church Yard. 
J. R. BUCKTON, Esq. (Buckton, Greenall, and Buckton), Solicitor, Warrington. 
CHARLES ge agg Esq. (Cheston and Sons), Solicitor, 1, Great Winchester Street. 
S. H. COOPER, I <sq. , Solicitor, Newcastle-under-Lyme. 
F, J. COVERDALE, Esq., Land Agent, The Hall, Ingatestone. 
A. S. FIELD, Esq., ‘Clerk of the Peace for W: arwickshire, Leamington. 
BASIL FIEL 'D, Esq. , (Field, Roscoe, Field, and Francis), Solicitor, 36, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
CHARLES FOST ER, Esq., Clerk of the Peace for Norfolk, Norwich. 
C. F. HAND, Esq. (Hand, Blakiston, Everett, and Hand), Solicitor, Stafford. 
G. D. H ARRISON, Esq., Clerk of the Peace for Montgomeryshire, Welshpool. 
ROBERT JONES, Esq., ‘Clerk of the Peace for Merioneth, Portmadoc. 
F, T. KEITH, E sq. ge Blake, and Co.), Solicitor, Norwich. 
AUSTIN J. KING, I sq. (King, King, Stone, and Watts), Solicitor, Bath. 
JAMES KINGSFORD, Esq. (Kingsford, Dorman, and Co.), Solicitor, 23, casex Street, Strand, 
RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN LAMBERT, K.C.B., Milford House, Elms Road, Clapham ‘Common. 
R. B. M. LINGARD MONK, Esq. (Lingards and Newby), Solicitor, Manchester. 
HENRY MASON, Esq. (Lindsay and Co.), Solicitor, 84, Basinghall Street. 
EVAN MORRIS, Esq., Solicitor, Wrexham. 
HENRY MUNSTER, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Inner Temple, and Brighton. 
HENRY PARKER, Esq. (H. Parker, Hedgcock, and Ducker), Solicitor, Manchester. 
R. TAUNTON RAIKES, Esq. (Harries, Wilkinson, and Raikes), Solicitor, 24, Coleman Street. 
T. D. B. RAWLINS, Esq., Solicitor, Wimborne. 
JAMES ROWE, Esq. (Rowe, Pemberton and Norton), Solicitor, Liverpool. 
HUGH SHIELD, Esq., Q.C., of Jesus College, Cambridge, and of Gray’s Inn. 
R. J. SISSON, Esq., J.P., St. Asaph. 
C. A. SWINBURNE, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Belgrave Mansions, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 
GEORGE T HOMAS, Esq., Solicitor, Town "Clerk and Coroner, Carmarthen, 
HENRY VERRALL, Esq., Solicitor, Brighton. 
FRANCIS R. W ARD, Esq. (Ward, Mills, Witham, and Lambert), Solicitor, 1, Gray’s Inn Square. 
C. W. WASBROU GH, Esq., Solicitor, Bristol. 
HENRY S. W ASBROUGH, Esq., Solicitor, 7, Gloucester Row, Clifton. 
H. S. WATTS, Esq., Solicitor, Yeovil. 
J. R. WOOD, Esq., Solicitor, Woodbridge. 
Auditors. 
J. J. DARLEY, Esq. (Darley and Cumberland), Solicitor, 36, John Street, Bedford Row. 
T. WATE RHOU SE, Esq. (Waterhouse, Winterbotham, and Harrison), ‘Solicitor, 1, New Court, 
Carey Street. 
Solicitors. 
Messrs. ROBINS, BURGES, HAY, WATERS, and LUCAS, 9g, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Physician. 
GEORGE VIVIAN POORE, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P., 30, Wimpole Street, W. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Churches, Schools, Convents, and other Ecclesiastical Buildings insured at a minimum rate of 
1s. 6d. for £100, if built of Brick or Stone, and Tiled or Slated, and not near any hazardous risk, 
: LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Special attention is drawn to the following features :— 
. The premiums are moderate. 
. Claims are payable immediately on proof of death and title. 
. At the last division of profits in 1885 the large Reversionary Bonus of £1 10s. per 
centum per annum on Sums Assured and existing Bonus was declared. 
4. Annuities granted. 
Loans are granted on Mortgage of Life Interests, Reversions, Leasehold Houses, &c, 
Reversions purchased. Prospectuses and every information may be obtained from 
FRANK McGEDY, Actuary and Secretary. 


























Stories for First Communicants, for the Time Before and 


After First Communion. Drawn from the Best Authorities by Rev. J. A. KELLER, D.D. 
Translated by FRANCES M. Kemp. 32mo, cloth, $0.50; maroquette, $0.35. 


The Most Holy Rosary. In Thirty-one Meditations, Prayers, 
and Examples. With Prayers at Mass, Devotions for Confession and Communion, and 
other Prayers. Translated from the German of Rev. W. CRAMER by Rev. EUGENE 
GrimM, C.SS.R. 32mo, cloth, $0.50; maroquette, $0.35. 

Sermons, Moral and Dogmatic, on the Fifteen. Mysteries of the 
Rosary. Translated from the German of Rev. MATTHEW JOSEPH FRINGS by J. R 
ROBINSON. 12mo, cloth, net, $1.00. 


Six Sermons on Devotion to the Sacred Heart. From 


the German of Rev. Dr. E. BliERBAUM, by Miss ELLA M‘MAHON. 16mo, cloth, $0.60. 


Compendium Sacre Liturgiz Juxta Ritum Romanum una 
cum Appendice de Jure Ecclesiastico Particulari in America Foederata Sept. vigente scripsit 
P. INNOCENTIUS WAPELHORST, O.S.F., S. Theol. Lector, olim Rector Sem. Salesiani 
et S. Liturgive Professor. With Imprimatur of the Most Rev. Archbishops of St. Louis 
and New York. Second Edition, with Music. Crown 8vo. cloth, net, $2.50 


The Bad Christian (Hunolt’s Sermons, Vols. III. and IV.) ; 
or, Sermons on the Seven Deadly Sins, and the different Sins against God and our 
Neighbour which flow therefrom. In seventy-six Sermons, adapted to all the Sundays 
and Holy-days of the Year. With a full Index of all the Sermons, and an Alphabetical 
Index of the Principal Subjects treated, and Copious Marginal Notes. By Rev. 
FRANCIS HUNOLT, S.J. Translated by Rev. J. ALLEN, D.D. Two vols. 
Svo cloth, net, $5.00. : 8 

Elements of Ecclesiastical Law. By Rev. S. B. Smirn, D.D. 
Vol. I. Ecclesiastical Persons. Sixth Edition. 8vo, cloth, net, $2.50; by mail, $0.30 
extra. Vol. II. Ecclesiastical Trials. Completely revised. S8vo, cloth, net, $2.50; 
by mail, $0.30 extra. 


St. Alphonsus’ Works. Centenary Edition. 
Vol. Preparation for Death. 
Vol. H The Way of Salvation and of Perfection. 
Vol. III. The Great Means of Salvation and of Perfection. 


Vol. IV. The Incarnation, Birth, and Infancy of Jesus Christ. 

Vol. V. The Passion and the Death of Jesus Christ. 

Vol. VI. The Holy Eucharist. 

Vol. VII. and VIII. Glories of Mary. 

Vol. IX, Victories of the Martyrs; or, the Lives of the most celebrated Martyrs of the 
Church, Each volume, 12mo, cloth, net, $1.25 


FOR SALE BY ALL CATHOL AC BOOKSELLERS. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 


Printers to the Holy Apostolic See, 


NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, AND CHICAGO. 


Works by Father Humphrey, S.J. 


The Divine Teacher. A Letter toa Friend. With a Preface 
in reply to No. 3 of the English Church Defence Tracts, entitled Papa/ 
Jnfallibility. Fifth Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. Cheap edition, wrapper, and 
without the Preface, 1s. 

Mary Magnifying God. May Sermons. Fifth Edition. 2s. 6d. 

The Written Word; or, Considerations on the Sacred 
Scriptures. 5s. 

Other Gospels; or, Lectures on St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Galatians. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


Mr. FitzJames Stephen and Cardinal Bellarmine. 1s. 
The Religious State. A Digest of the Doctrine of Suarez, 


contained in his Treatise, De Stati Religionis. Three vols. 8vo, 1,200 pp. 
LI 10s, 
The Bible and Belief. 2s. 6d. 


Christian Marriage. 2s. 














